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ANNOUNCES 


DIRECT DYEING COLORS 


Selling 


Agents for 


for CELLULOSE ACETATE SILKS 


The most recent development in the well-known GEIGY line is the offering of colors which dye 
Cellulose Acetate Silks in exactly the same manner as direct colors dye cotton. 


These colors are separate and distinct from any of the families of dyestuffs on the market today 
and are entirely different from the Setacyl Brilliant Colors recently advertised in these pages. 


Setacyl Direct Colors are in powdered form and are dissolved in boiling water, thus facilitating 
handling and assuring a uniformity of the dyestuff not obtainable in the paste colors. 


Since they need only the addition of ordinary salt to the dyebath and are dyed at low tempera- 
tures, for periods as short as 40 minutes, the injury to and the entangling of the silk is mini- 
mized. Moreover, the Setacyl Direct Colors in no way alter the character or structure of the 
Cellulose Acetate Silk; thus the desirable qualities of the silk are preserved. 


A very wide range of shades are available, and as far as determined there is no limit to the 
possibilities of the colors. 


They all cross-dye well, with a minimum staining of cotton or viscose silk. When used with 
our ART SILK COLORS C W the two fibres can be dyed in the same bath and at the same 
time, producing thereby, beautiful multi-colored or “shot-effects” in one operation at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Excellent results have been obtained in printing on cellulose acetate silks and on combination 
fibres, while padding has brought out really wonderful effects. Setacyl Direct Colors do not 
discharge white; however, it is sufficient to make possible colored discharges. 


All the Setacyl Direct Colors have good fastness to washing and rubbing. 


While GEIGY can and will illustrate the possibilities of these colors, their utility in your plant 
cannot be shown except on your own material. Therefore, do not hesitate to send us a yard 
or so of the goods or several pairs of your hosiery stock you contemplate marketing and we 
will gladly furnish a sample line which will startle and please you and your customers more 
than anything which has been offered you up to the present time. 


Samples also will be sent for 


In Great Britain: 


ees. © GEIGY COMPANY Ine, 1 «xiev'cousvn co, 1x 


Basle, Switzerland 


BRANCHES: 


i 89-91 BARCLAY STREET Manchester 


Boston 
Providence 
Cincinnati 


Toronto 


Portland, Oreg. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Columbus, Ga, 


Established 1764 


35. 37 Disklasen Street 


Branch Works at Clayton 


Manufacturers of dyestuffs since 1859 























For the Development of betes 
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Cotton & Wool 


JP as the Klipstein organi- 


zation has been in practically 
every Industrial application of 
Colors, Chemicals and Related 
Raw Products, the major effort 
has surrounded those manifold 
and intricate problems that are 
ever before the Textile Producer. 


KAS 


<#. 


Aside from staple commodities 
universally used in fabric manu- 
facture, countless preparations for 
distinctly specialized purposes 
appear under the AKCO brand— 
a symbol upon which all manu- 
facturers have rightly come to rely. 


FoR COTTON GOODS 


AKCO Paste and Cream Softeners 
AKCO Scouring and Processing Oils 
AKCO Adhesive and Binding Gums 
AKCO Warp Size Aquasol 
Colors 
Akcothrene ~ Sulphur ~ Direct 


FOR WOOLENS 


AKCO Scouring Oils = Bichromates 
Caustic Potash ~ AKCO Textile Soaps 
Carbon Tetrachloride 


Colors 
Acid om Chrome 


A:KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-52 Greenwich St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


e 
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Shh 
Hi Whe Branches: 
—s Boston Philadelphia Chicago Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. 
|} (HHI {\{I| NINH ||| HHI {II HHI} HI] Represented in Canada by 
i } HK Hi Hi Hh {| | WAN HTIH A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., Ltd., 114 St. Peter St., Montreal 
| | WHA iil ' 
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Kradicate Your Dyehouse Troubles 


In every dvehouse certain shades or materials are 
the cause of many difficulties. For several years 
the following specialties have solved many troubles 
and their popularity is attested to by continual re- 
peat orders: 


= 


HOSIERY—ALPINE RED 3B—A neutral dyeing, slow 
exhausting, level dyeing red for shading the silk. 

UNION SILK GREY—A pleasing shade of gray, coloring 
cotton, viscose and silk the same shade. 

AMANIL FAST BLACK L—As a base for grays and for 
shading, this product has all the advantages of its prototype and 
in addition dyes a solid shade on cotton and silk. 

WORSTED— CHROMAVEN YELLOW LS W-— The 
greenest type of this level dyeing color, competitively priced 
against the ordinary brands Leaves silk clean. 

CHROMAVEN BRILLIANT ORANGE 2R—The most 
level dyeing top chrome orange on the market. 

DRESS GOODS—AMACID FAST PINK B CONC.—An 
extremely level dyeing product widely used as a component of 
tan and mode shades. 

SILK—AMACID AZO YELLOW G CONC.—The most 


economical product on the market today. 


LEATHER—NAPHTOL BLUE 3R CONC.—The Ameri- 


ean Aniline standard is the standard for AMERICA. 


American Aniline Products, Ine. 
45 EAST 17th STREET. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Offices: Boston. Mass. Works: Lock Haven, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Nyack, N. Y. 
Chicago, II. 
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See the SRA Dyes 
at the Chemical 
Exposition 









ECONOMY SERVICE 






Sieshad the snake ct Rant. S0~Ler. 2, Announcement 


a full line of SRA Fast Dyes will be 
shown at Booth 18A, Main Floor, Grand 
Central Palace, New York (Exposition of 
Chemical Industries). We cordially in- 


















The Beaver Chemical Corporation have 
just placed on the market a new color: 


SULPHUR RED BROWN BC 


It is absolutely a straight color. 












vite you to examine these dyes and the 
yarns and fabrics which have been dyed 
with them. Our dyeing expert will be in 
attendance. 
































Excellent solubility and fast to 






The SRA Dyes were developed espe- light and washing. Especially 
cially for use in connection with Cela- 
nese. Upon cotton they have no effect. 
On Celanese they produce remarkably 
rich, fast colorings. Moreover, since the 


usual dyes do not act on Celanese, innu- 


adapted for machine dyeing. 













DUNKER & PERKINS CoO. 


N. E. Agents 
263 SUMMER STREET 








merable two-color and multicolor cross- 
dyed effects can be produced. 


BOSTON, MASS. 











IMPORTANT 
PRICE REDUCTIONS 


have just been effected in consequence 
of the production of SRA Dyes in 
greatly increased quantity. Our revised 
price list and full information as to the 
use of SRA Dyes on Celanese will be 
sent to you upon request. 







Grasselli 
Dyestuff Corporation 


Plants: 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Grasselli, N. J. 









Sole importers of colors 
manufactured by the 








CELANESE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
BRAND YARNS 




















Farbenfabriken 
a vorm. 
The SRA Dyes re Teverlasen 





117 Hudson Street, New York 


Boston Providence Philadelphia 
Chicago Charlotte San Francisco 


The 
American Cellulose & Chemical 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd 


15 East 26th Street, New York 


Works at Amcelle, near Cumberland, Maryland 
















Represented in Canada by 
Grasselli Dyestuff Corporation, Ltd. 
Toronto 

















Our SRA Dyeing methods for Celanese are covered by patents, 
patent applications and secret processes, which are the property . 7 
of this comj{any. Our clients and their dyers can use these Sole Selling Agents: 
processes free of charge if used in conjunction with Celanese 






Essex Aniline Works 


yarns, fabrics, or articles. made in the United States of America. 


Sep 
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Pontamine Fast Orange EG 
Pontamine Fast Brown RK 


Two unusually resistant 


direct colors 


— two colors are very fast to light, 
with excellent fastness to chlorine for direct 
dyes, and considerably better fastness to water, 
washing, acid and alkalies than the average 
substantive color. They are very soluble and 
level dyeing, and may be used on cotton in all 
stages of manufacture. 


These latest Du Pont Dyestuffs possess other 
desirable properties and represent two types 
which should be carefully investigated by all 
dyers. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO., INC. 


Dyestuffs Department 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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WATER 


Zeolite Water Softeners 
Rapid Sand Filters 
Oil Removal Filters 
Iron and Manganese Removal 


Vertical stce! 
pressure filter 


The Permutit Company 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Branches and Agents in All Principal Cities 
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FoLHurs\ 


REG US Pat OFF 


“EXTRACTORS > 


TOLHURST MACHINE works © = Estasusueo 1852. Trev. NY 
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Quality Machinery 
Quality Work 


“Years of experience have taught us that quality 
machinery assures quality workmanship,” is the 
reason given by a large Philadelphia Spinning and 
Dyeing plant for installing Klauder-Weldon Machines 
in their plant. 


KLAU DER“WELDON 
Dyeing . Bleaching * Scouring 
MACHINES 


And this is only one of many plants where they are 
a constant source of satisfaction. Service backs every 
piece of machinery that leaves our factory. A service 
backed by a completely equipped factory and Service 
department. Send for our illustrated literature de- 
scribing Klauder-Weldon Machinery and service. 


Special Construction When Required 
$$ mommmiei__*_, 
KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Originators + Pioneers + Leaders 
BETHAYRES + PENNSYLVANIA 


| Will it Fade? Ask the 
eel ~FADE-OMETER 


Standardized Sunlight 


A SUGGESTION 
for BETTER SALES 


lhe demand to-day is for fabrics of reliable 
quality. The customer is giving his business to 
the mill that can guarantee a high standard 
product. 

You can take advantage of these conditions to 
increase orders—if you have thorough confidence 
in your dyes. But remember that the antiquated 
“on-the-roof” test creates false confidence. 


Fade-Ometer 
is the one test that is ALWAYS reliable and 
that is ALWAYS available the year ‘round 
Bulletin No. 61 tells the whole story. 


Atlas Electric Devices Co. 
364 W. Superior St. Chicago, Illinois 


New York London 
F. Schlayer Kelvin Bottomley & Baird, Ltd. 
25 Howard Street 51/52 Fenchurch St., E. C. 
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A Dyeing Establishment in 1625 


HIS is addressed to you—who think as we do—that the import- 
ance of quality in dyestuffs cannot be over-magnified. Experience, 
knowledge, and expert judgment are always valuable. When they are 
combined, as in this organization, for the making and application of 
dyestuffs, proportionate benefits are bound to accrue to the users. 


You are invited to test the worth of these dyestuffs—to receive 
full measure by a service that acts on its own initiative to secure your 
complete satisfaction. 


We and our immediate predecessors have an experience of over 
50 years in introducing and handling dyestuffs in America. 


Diamine Alizarine Indanthrene  Helindon Hydron 
and other Colors of Domestic and Foreign manufacture. 


Sole Importers of the DYESTUFFS manufactured by 


FARBWERKE, VORMALS MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUNING 
and 
LEOPOLD CASSELLA & CO. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


Successor to Dyestuff Department of H.A.METZ & @%- 
122 Hudson Street, New York 


128 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 30114 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 449 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Tl. 
132 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 316 Turk’s Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. 20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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Carbic Color & Chemical Company, Inc. 
INDIGOSOL O INDIGOSOL O4B 


Aniline Colors—Chemicals 
451-453 WASHINGTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Providence, Boston 
SOLE AGENTS FOR DURAND & HUGUENIN S.A., PASLE, SWITZERLAND 





THE DYER, 


Calico Printer, Bleacher and Finisher. 


The only Organ of these trades in Great Britain 
43rd YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


The Dyer has already a large circulation in the United States and throughout 
the American Continent. 


Add the name of your firm to the list. 


Published on the 1st and 15th of each month by 


HEYWOOD AND COMPANY, Ltd., 150 Holborn, London, E. C. 1 


Subscription 12/6 per annum, mail free. 


UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
YORK AND COLGATE STS., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Manufacturers of 


DIRECT FAST BLACK L 
DIRECT FAST BLUE4GL 


Also Announcing Our New Product 


DIRECT FAST BLUE 2GL 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. BRANCHES PAWTUCKET, R. |. 
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America 


“CAMEL” —for fastness 
DYES 


KROMEKO VIOLET 2 RLN 
ANTHRACENE ACID BROWN RD 


AUTOCHROME FAST GREEN LC 
fast to light and fulling 





Dye Monochrome, Afterchrome, or Chrome-bottom 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
Manufactured by 


| JOHN CAMPBELE & COMPANY 


75 Hudson Street American Dyestuff Manufacturers New York, N. Y. 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 
| BOSTON CHICAGO PROVIDENC= CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHIA 


“STANDARDS EVERYWHERE” 
aS 


We have specialized in the manufacture of 


Hydrosulfites 
and Allied Products 


Lykopon—Anhydrous Sodium Hydro- Formopon Extra—Basic Zinc Form- 
sulfite for reducing indigo and vat dyes, aldehyde Sulfoxylate for stripping dyes. 


for stripping, etc. 2 
ib iaiteestattgeasin Protolin—Soluble normal Zinc Formal- 
Formopon—sSodium Formaldehyde dehyde Sulfoxylate for stripping dyes. 


Sulfoxylate for dischar inting. 
ee ee ee Protolin AZ—A special soluble Sul- 
Indopon W -— Indigo Discharge Assistant. foxylate for stripping dyes. 


Our laboratory makes a special study of these prod dyes from all classes of goods are supplied on request. 
ucts and their application,and appreciates the We also manufacture in our own plants a wide 
opportunity of co-operating with users in solving range of Heavy Chemicals,including Acids, Sodium 
any problems which the employment of these Sulfide,Glauber's Salt, Aluminum Sulfate, Aluminum 
products presents. Suggestions for stripping Chloride, liquid andcrystals, Tartar Emetic,etc- 


Offic 2 Factories 


Bristol and beat T Lolth od Penna. 


40 North Front Street Paine 8 
PHILADELPHIA LO treet PP Gloversville, N.Y° 


beteleaeus eM ETE 
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NEW YORK COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
Manufacturers of ANILINE COLORS 


Fast Dyes — 


Mordant Colors for Men’s Wear, etc., Fast to 
Extreme Requirements. 


Fast Acid Colors for Ladies’ Dress Goods, etc., 
Fast to Light and Level Dyeing. 


Light Fast Colors for Cotton, Rayon and Silk, 
for Dress and Upholstery Material, etc. 


Main Office and Works - . - BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
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Althouse Azanol Scarlet 
Perfect in Discharge Qualities 
For discharge printing, Azanol Scarlet fulfills every possible 
demand. 


It lends itself admirably to either Acid or Chrome treatment, 
is especially suited to Unions and is unvaryingly fast to mineral 
acids in the handling of Cotton fabrics. 


Azanol Scarlet retains unusually level dyeing properties in 
the manipulation of all fibres. 


A working sample will prove its worth. 


Althouse Chemical Company 


READING, PA. 
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BLEACHERS! 


1) Can you imagine 
bleaching in 8 hours 
from grey to finish? 


and cutting out 
your seconds and tender 
goods? 


and obtaining 

a perfect, permanent white 
with softness and 
elasticity? 


No, it doesn’t cost more! 


Answer: The Solozone Process. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical (o. 
709 Sixth Avenue New York 


ALBINOL \ 


the Supreme 


TEXTILE SOAP 


Aniline Colors Dyestuffs 


Chemicals and 
Chemical Specialties 


Softeners jand Soluble Oils | 


EUGENE VELLNER 
1209-11-13 North 4th St.,Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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FOR RAYON IN 
SKEIN OR PIECE 


HE wide variety of colorings 

for fabrics made of this material 
are readily obtainable by the use 
of National Dyes specially recom- 
mended for Rayon. 


The services of our technical staff 
are at the disposal of mills engaged 
in dyeing this important textile 
fibre. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DyYEs 
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Devoted to the practical application of dyestuffs in all industries; especially to textile chemistry—the science and practice of 
scouring, bleaching, dyeing and finishing. 
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The Fading of Colored Materials by 
Daylight and Artificial Light 


Materials and Test Methods—Methods of Determining Degree of Fading—Rate of Fading—Intensity-Time 
Relations in Fading—Effect of Spectral Character of Incident Radiation—Effect of Temperature— 
Effect of Moisture—Fading Under Daylight and Artificial Light—Discussion and Conclusion 


By M. LUCKIESH? 


SYNOPSIS.—An investigation has been made to determine 
the relative rates of fading of colored materials by daylight 
and artificial light. The effects of various factors, such as 
illumination intensity, spectral character of the radiation, tem- 
perature, humidity, etc., have been studied. Colored silk rib- 
bons were used for the tests. The average results of tests on 
twenty-three ribbons show that exposure to sunlight and sky- 
light at 3,900 foot-candles for eleven hours, or to skylight alone 
at 450 foot-candles for forty hours, will cause as much fading 
as exposure to 500 foot-candles from tungsten lamps for one 
hundred hours. Also, that approximately equal degrees of fad- 
ing will result from exposures to tungsten filament radiation 
for 100 foot-candle-hours, skylight for 34 foot-candle-hours, or 
to sunlight and skylight combined for 77 foot-candle-hours. 


Ht fading of colored materials exposed to daylight 
and various kinds of artificial light has 
studied by a number of investigators.’ 


been 

Theit 
studies have covered many of the factors involved, but 
the complexity of the subject leaves room for further 
investigation. Since daylight is variable in intensity and 
spectral character, the primary object of many investiga- 
tions has been the standardization of test procedure with 
various artificial sources of radiation. Such sources are 
usually fairly constant in intensity and spectral charac- 
ter. and may be selected to give reproducible results in 
less time than with daylight. 


he present tendency in the use of high intensities of 


illumination in show-windows has raised the question as 
to whether or not the 


high illumination and greater 


*A paper presented before the annual convention of the II- 
luminating Engineering Society, Detroit, Mich., September 15- 
18, 1925 

+Director, 
Works of 
Ohio. 


tPhysicist, Lighting Research aLboratory, 
Works of 


t General Electric Company, Nela 
Ohio. iia 


© , For bib lographies see Mott, Trans. Am. Electro-Chemical 
soc., <5, p. 388, 1915 and Cunliffe, Am. Dyestuff Reporter, 1924, 
Pp. 428, 466, 489 . 

The Illu 
the state: 


Lighting Research Laboratory, 


National Lamp 
General Electric Company, Nela 


Park, Cleveland, 


National 
Park, 


Lamp 
Cleveland, 


inating Engineering Society is not responsible for 
ents or opinions advanced by contributors. 


and A. H. TAYLOR} 


amount of heat will seriously increase the fading of col 
ored materials displayed in the windows. In show-win 
dows receiving a large amount of daylight a very careful 
analysis may be necessary in order to determine relative 
damage by natural and artificial radiation. 

Many factors are involved in fading, and any study of 
the subject is made more complex by the difficulty of con- 
trolling them. Some of the factors which may be im 
portant are: character, color and concentration of dye, 
material dyed and method of application of dye; intensity 
of illumination; spectral character of radiation; tempera 
Fading 
proceeds slowly with many materials, and during the 
time of exposure to daylight there will be great changes 


ture, humidity and purity of atmosphere, etc. 


in atmospheric humidity, as well as in the spectral char- 
acter of the radiation. More rapid fading by daylight is 
to be expected in summer than in winter because of longer 
days and more intense visible and ultraviolet radiation. 

In order to obtain data regarding the relative rates of 
fading of representative colored materials by daylight 
and artificial light, an extensive investigation has recently 
been completed by this laboratory. 
and labor involved it has been necessary to limit the num- 
ber of colored materials tested. we believe 
that it has been sufficient to indicate the character of the 
results which would be obtained with a much larger num- 


ber. 


Because of the time 


However, 


It is hoped that the data obtained will be of interest 
and value to illuminating engineers and others interested 
in hi¢h-iniensity illumination. 


MATERIALS AND Test Metruops 


The materials selected were colored silk ribbons one- 
half an inch wide, purchased in a Cleveland department 
store. Forty-three different specimens ranging in shade 


from very litht tints to saturated colors were vsed. The 
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most of these cost 8 cents per yard, although a few cost 
17 or 25 cents. It was felt that such ribbons would give 
results fairly representative of colored dress goods usu- 
ally displayed, although the ribbons might be somewhat 
more easily faded. 




















For some of the tests short strips 





of the ribbons were wrapped around strips of glass about 








Sg-inch wide and amounted in glass tubes, each strip 




























































































Fic. 1.—-Photograph of One of the Ribbon Ex- 
posure Frames and Three Ribbon Tubes. 











having about eighteen different ribbons on it. Some ot 


the tubes were left open at both ends; some were sealed 











with air; some were evacuated ; and some were tabulated 
to provide for attachment of rubber hose and circulation 
of dry or humid air. 








In some of the later tests long 
strips of the ribbons were stretched across a sheet of 
stiff cardboard. 














They were covered with a black card- 
board mask, having removable narrow strips cut away 











to allow exposure of a narrow band across all the rib. 





bons, and the whole was placed under glass in a frame 
This permitted exposure of juxtaposed strips to different 











illuminants, and facilitated comparisons to determine rela- 
tive exposures for equal fading. 





One of the frames and 
some of the tubes are shown in Fig. 1. 











For the exposures to radiation from tungsten lamps, 
two sets of three booths were made up. One set of booths 














was constructed of wood, forming a cabinet 74 inches by 


22 inches by 38 inches. 








This was divided into three equal 
compartments, two with black walls and one with white 
walls. 

















Gas-filled tungsten lamps of different sizes were 
used to obtain intensities of 5, 50 and 500 foot-candles. 

















A heating coil in each compartment was adjusted so as tu 
maintain a temperature of approximately 120 deg. Fahr. 
The second set of booths consisted of a skeleton frame- 
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work covered with black cloth. The 500 foot-cand 
booth was lined with white cloth. A fan was used ty 
circulate the air so that the temperature in the high 
intensity booth did not exceed the room temperature by 
more than 10 to 15 degrees. The other two booths were 
maintained at 50 and 5 foot-candles at approximately 
room temperature. 

Some exposures were made in a 15-inch sphere painted 
white inside and containing a 100-watt lamp. The in. 
tensity of illumination was approximately 2,700 foot. 
candles, and the temperature 140 to 150 deg. Fahrenheit, 
Exposures to a white-flame arc-lamp were made at an 
average of approximately 650 foot-candles. The glass 
tubes were arranged as follows: open at both ends: 
sealed with air; evacuated; with circulating air from the 
room; with circulating air from a drying chamber; with 
air circulated through water to saturate it. 

The illumination in the various booths was adjusted to 
the desired intensity in each case and checked severa 
times during the tests. Daylight illumination in the ex 
posure plane was measured frequently. Of course, it is 
not to be expected that fading would proceed at an equal 
rate when the material is exposed to daylight and artificial 
light of equal luminous intensity, since the spectral char 
acter of the radiation is not the same. However, in store 
and window lighting we are primarily interested in illumi 
nation as evaluated by the eve; hence, illumination meas 
urements were made instead of measurements of total 
energy. 
Mrtiops OF DETERMINING DEGREE OF FADING 

In the first part of the work, when only the ribbons in 
glass tubes were exposed, the degree of fading was dete 
mined by direct comparison with unexposed ribbons, using 
an accurate artificial daylight unit for the illumination. 
Fading was arbitrarily divided into five grades as follows’ 


Grade 0——Not faded. 

Grade 1---Just perceptibly faded. 

Grade 2—Appreciably faded. 

Grade 3—Very badly faded. 

Grade 4—-Practically bleached or colorless. 


Two observers agreed fairly well in their estimation 
of fading by this method, especially in the first three 
grades, but it was decided that actual standards were 
necessary if consistent results were to be obtained. Such 
standards were prepared by exposures to very high-in 
tensity radiation from tungsten lamps for various lengths 
of time. There was an appreciable difference in amount 
of fading between successive grades established, but this 
difference was of the same general order as that between 
grades in the previous system. Ribbons exposed under 
the various conditions were compared with these stand- 
In order to make this 
comparison more accurate, a white-lined box was made 
up and a polarization photometer inserted through one 
side. Illumination was “daylight” 


ards under a color-matching unit. 


furnished by two 
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lamps. lhe ribbon tubes were placed adjacent to each 
other so that the two ribbons to be compared were seen 
in the two semi-circular fields of the photometer respec- 
tively. When two ribbons have faded approximately the 
same amount it is difficult to determine when they are 
exactly alike even by these methods, and, consequently, 
in an extreme case a particular ribbon which fades very 
slowly may be evaluated as equal to a certain grade at 
all inspections over a period of several hundred hours. 
When an intermediate standard is used to compare rib- 
bons exposed under different conditions, this gradinz must 
be made at least twice for each pair of ribbons compared, 
hence there is the possibility of doubling the experimental 
errors. Finally, a great many direct comparisons were 
made between ribbons exposed under various conditions 
to different illuminants, in order to determine relative ex- 
Data obtained from all 
three methods of grading have been used in drawing the 


posures to cause equal fading. 
conclusions presented in this paper. A further complica- 
tion in obtaining reproducible results is the possibility 
that fading may continue after the exposure is completed. 
There is 10 easy way to avoid or to allow for any such 
effect. 


RATE OF FADING 


It was found in most cases that fading was perceptible 
earliest with the light tints of blue and red, and last vith 
the yellows. One ribbon of blue tint and one of an orchid 
color showed fading after 100 hours’ exposure to 50 
foot-candles from tungsten lamps and duplicates showed 
fading after 6 hours in sunlight. This is not necessarily 
a characteristic of these colors, but is possibly an indica- 


tion of lack of fastness of these particular dyes. Since 


it is of importance to know how soon fading becomes 
apparent with the different illuminants, Tables I and IT 
have been prepared to show the degree of fading at vari 


ous times during the period of exposure. 


INTENSITY-TIME RELATIONS IN FADING 


In order to determine whether equal fading would be 
produced hy exposure to tungsten radiation equal in the 
product of illumination and time, but differing in the 
magnitude of each of these two factors, certain compari 
sons have been made. Ribbons exposed to tungsten light 
at an intensity of 2,700 foot-candles at approximately 
140 to 150 deg. Fahr. were directly compared with others 
which had been exposed to intensities of 50 and 500 foot- 

120 degrees for various lengths of time. From 
these comparisons the relative exposures, evaluated in 
foot-candle hours for equal degrees of fading, were de- 
termined ‘Two sets of ribbons which had been exposed 
t-caudles for 810 and 1,514 hours, respectively, 
thers which had been exposed to 500 foot- 
candles for 760 and 1,787 hours, respectively, were used 
The temperature differences be- 
exposures at different intensities might pos 


for these comparisons. 
tweet 
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sibly have made some small differences in the results, 
but these differences were not easily avoidable. 

The average results of these comparisons indicate that 
equal fading will result when the total exposures in foot- 
candles hours are in the following proportions at the three 
intensities ; 100 at 2,700 foot-candles; 120 at 500 foot- 
candles; 105 at 50 foot-candles. Apparently, a greater 
exposure would be required at 500 foot-candles than at 
50 or 2,700. This does not appear to be reasonable, since 
the exposures must again approach equality as the illumi- 
nation approaches 2,700 foot-candles. In fact, the dif- 
ferences observed are not very large compared with the 
uncertainties of measurement and the unavoidable fluctua- 
tions of intensity of radiation; therefore, for all prac- 
tical purposes we may assume that within the ranges of 
illumination encountered in practice the fading of colored 
materials is directly proportional to the exposure in foot- 
candle hours for lights of equal distribution. 


EFFECT OF SPECTRAL CHARACTER OF INCIDENT RADIATION 


It has been weli established that the ultraviolet or 
short-wave component in sunlight is very effective in 
promoting many chemical reactions and that any light- 
source rich in ultraviolet or short-wave visible radiations 
will fade colored materials faster than one which is de- 
ficient in this part of the spectrum. The short-wave limit 
of the solar radiation is practically at 290 mu. In order 
to determine the long-wave extent of the solar spectrum 
which is effective in causing fading, fifteen colored rib- 
bons were stretched over cardboard and enclosed in two 
Transverse slits in the 
masks, covered with various glasses, permitted exposures 


frames with cardboard masks. 


to the portions of the solar spectrum transmitted by them. 
Giasses were selected which gave fairly sharp cut-offs 


Tas.e 1.—Degree of Fading of Test Ribbons After Ex- 


posure Under Glass to Radiation from Gas-Filled 
Tungsten Lamps for Various Lengths of Time 
at Temperatures from 80 to 90 deg. Fahr. 


Grade 0, no fading detectable; Grade 1, just perceptibly 
faded; Grade 2, appreciably faded; Grade 3, very badly faded; 
Grade 4, practically bleached or colorless. 


——-Grades reached after various exposurees-—— 
-~—-5$0 foot-candles——. ——~s500 foot-candles—— 
fRibbon 120 190 265 340 120 190 26§ 340 
Color* hra hrs. hrs. hrs. hrs. hrs. hrs. hrs. 
Chestnut 
Ecru 
Delft 
Lt. Blue No. 4 
Turquoise 
Mignonette 
Light Blue-gray 
Maize 
Gold 
Orchid 2 
Apricot 5 4 oO 
Pink No. 3 o 
Salmon Pink ° 
Lt. Laurel Pink o 
Strawberry 5 ° 
Oo 
°o 
I 





cor ow oooonoooo 


Geranium 
Ruby 


COCK mn NBHOOOWHNOO 


° 
“as Om mm eWHOCORRWO Mm 
| mmm DHNDNWHOCOORNWOR 


3 9 12 


*Color names and numbers refer to “Standard Color Card of America” issued by 
the Textile Color Card Association of the U. S. 


~lococs0000000~0000 
cloooma=~nmnOOoowHnOod 


Number perceptibly faded 
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at the short-wave end and were highly transparent and 
practically uniform in their absorption for the remainder 
of the spectrum. All excepting the fused quartz were 
obtained from the Corning Glass Works. The glasses 
used and the radiation of shortest wave-length transmitted 
are shown in Table III. Spectrograms of the glasses and 
the tubing in which other ribbons were exposed are shown 
in Fig. 2. The glasses were arranged in the order shown 
in Table III. Exposures to direct sunlight were made 
for a sufficient length of time to cause appreciable fading 
of ali the ribbons. 


TaBLeE I]—Deyree of Fading of Test Ribbons After 
Extosure Under Glass to Radiation from Sun and 
Sky, and from Sky Without Sun, at Average 
Illumination and for Hours Indicated. 


Grades reacued after exposures indicated. 





= 


-——Exposed to sun and sky——. 9 —————Exposed to sky 


Ribbon Average 3.800 ft. c Average 550 ft.-c. 
No. 6 hrs. 18 ‘irs, 30 hrs. 52 hrs. 20 hrs. 31 hrs. aohrs. s6hrs 
1 ° oO I 2 oO ° Oo oO 
3 °o oO I I oO ° oO oO 
4 ° I 2 3 I I I 2 
5 o °o I 2 o I I I 
6 I I 2 3 I I 2 2 
7 °o ° 0 I °o ° ° o 
8 ° o oO I ° o oO oO 
9 G o ° I ° ° 9 ° 
10 nf o o I o o I I 
13 I I 2 3 o I 2 2 
Is oO ° I 2 Oo o oO I 
13 x I 2 3 I I 2 2 
14 oO I I 2 ° oO I I 
15 ° I I 2 ° I I I 
16 o o I I o ° ° o 
17 o o 1 I o ° ° I 
18 oO ° o ° o ° ° 
Number 
percep- 
tibly 
faded 3 6 12 16 3 6 8 10 


The most of the ribbons showed progressively less fad- 
ing from quartz to the G-34-R glass, but all showed 
some fading in every exposure strip. For the majority 
of the ribbons the reduction of fading between steps was 
hardly more than might be expected on account of the 
reduction in total radiant energy transmitted by succes- 
sive glasses, although no mezns were availible for evalu- 
ating the difference in fading or amount of energy re- 
ceived. However, seven of the ribbons showed a very 
marked difference in the amount of fading produced by 
light transmitted by glasses G-34-T and G-34-O, which 
cut off, respectively, at 557 and 577 mu; and three of 
the seven showed very little fading with the latter glass. 
This would apparently indicate that energy of wave- 
lengths between 557 and 577 mu, from yellow-green to 
yellow, is much more effective in causing fading with 
some dyes than all energy of the solar spectrum of wave- 
lengths longer than 477 mu. In general, the results indi- 
cate little difference in the “fading power” of radiations 
of various wave-lengths from 290 mu to about the middle 
of the visible spectrum. 

Tt has long been recognized that energy must be ab- 
sorbed in order to be effective in fading colored materials ; 
therefore. we micht expect a red ribbon to fade faster 
under solar radiation than under radiation from tungsten 
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lamps, since the former contains a relatively larger pro. 
portion of short-wave radiation (absorbed by the req 
ribbon) than the latter. 
energy of a particular wave-length does not necessarily 
result in fading, and, hence, the color of the material may 


However, the absorption of 


not give any indication of the color of the light or waye. 
length of radiation which will cause the greatest amount 
of fading. In fact, the results of these tests do not ex. 
hibit any conspicuous relationship between the wave. 
length of the energy absorbed (in the visible spectrum) 
and the amount of fading produced. Hence, we may 
conclude that the absorption spectrum of a colored ma- 
terial cannot do more than indicate a group or groups 
of radiations among which those responsible for fading 
are to be found. 


EerFECT OF TEMPERATURE 


As stated above, exposures to tungsten light were made 
at 5, 40 and 500 foot-candles, at temperatures of approxi- 
mately 85 and 120 deg. Fahr. Ribbons which had been 
exposed at &5 degrees for 800 and 1,500 hours were 
directly compared with others which had been exposed 
for the same length of time at the same illumination in- 
tensities but at a temperature of 120 deg. Fahr. Only 
ten out of one hundred forty ribbons showed any differ- 
ence in amount of fading which could be detected with- 
out very close examination. Such differences as were 
observed were very small, but with the exception of one 
ribbon they showed a slightly greater fading at the higher 
temperature. These results are in general agreement with 
those obtained by other investigators, since they have 
found the temperature effect to be very small. Ribbons 
kept in the dark at 120 degrees for 1,500 hours showed 
no fading whatever in comparison with others kept in the 
dark at ordinary room temperatures. A very appreciable 
increase in fading was obtained at 150 degrees over that 
at 90 degrees. Quantitative results of this part of the 
tests were not available at the time this paper was 
prepared. 


Tarte TlI—Desiqnation of Glasses Used in Study of 
Effect of Wave-Length of Radiation on Fading, 
and Shortest Wave-Lengths Transmit- 
ted by Them. 


Shortest wave-length 


Glass transmitted 
iad ie hire, intr w ares 4 ah Starh about 180 mu 
PN Sy54 cca es butacagnas 313 
NN 6.5 clus ack ai ace eo ial 313 
PC ibis Aang nha 4% 365 
Mee 3s aca tra foe perce h hese Pie ee aera 135 
Mime 4,6 Sein tase dai tiacd vets oie thew 180 

Relies Ae ota tae terial endo ues 55? 

cae aca ah ee i leo pa 57 
MEE Scud Seah eee ately HUY 


*Quartz is transparent far beyond the short-wave limt 
of solar radiation reaching the earth’s surface. 
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Taste 1\.—-Relative Exposures in Hours for Equal 
Fading of Various Ribbons Exposed Under Glass 
to Radiation from Various Illuminants 


- Relative hours’ exposure————— 
Sunlight 
Tungsten White flame and 

lamp arc skvlight Skylight 
S00 ft.-c. 650 ft.-c. **3u00 inc. #450 ft.-c. 

. * x 

Chestnut S-3925 100 20 50 

Ecru S-3183 100 10.5 —_ 

Delft S-6185 100 85 74 
Lt. blue S-6109 100 9 21 
Turquoise S-6153 100 8&5 57 
Mignonette S-5183 100 10.5 14 
Lt. blue-gray 100 — 31 
Maize $-3115 100 - 9 16 
Orchid S-7183 .100 13 04 
Apricot $-4123 100 II 58 
Pink No. 3 S-2107 100 8 27 
Salmon pink S-2145 100 II 44 
Lt. laurel pink §-2135 100 12 50 
Strawberry S-2185 100 22 89 
Geranium S-2035 100 12 38 
Ruby S-2065 100 14 36 
Blossom S-1283 100 7 34 
Copenhagen S-6183 100 74 II 40 
Tobacco S-3045 100 12 6 13 
Ecru S-3183 100 108 15 —_ 
Nile green S$-5143 100 45 9 21 
Goldenrod S-4025 100 — 10.5 13 
Lt. blue S-6109 100 58 9.5 15 


Average 100 58 II 40 
*Color names and numbers refer to “Standard Color Card of America,” issued by 
the Textile Color Card Association of the U. S. 
** Approximate average illumination during tests. 


Errect oF MOoIsTURE 


In order to determine the effect of moisture upon the 
rate of fading two ribbon tubes were arranged for con 
tinuous circulation of moisture-saturated air and com- 
The illuminant was the 


pletely dried air, respectively. 


white-fiame arc. The ribbons were compared with the 
standard faded ribbons at various stages of the exposures 
and were compared with each other after 340 hours 
There did not appear to be any appreciable difference in 
the degree of fading of ribbons exposed in moist and dry 
air, but in a few cases the final colors were slightly differ 
ent in tint under the two conditions. The texture of the 


ribbons in moist air was very appreciably changed. 
EFFect oF VACUUM 


\ number of ribbon tubes were evacuated and exposed 
under the various conditions. One set of ribbons was 
exposed to 500 foot-candles from tungsten lamps at ap- 
proximately 85 deg. Fahr. for 1,500 hours. After this 
exposure it was found that about one-half of them showed 
no perceptible fading and that only one-fourth of the 
total number were badly faded. Even these were faded 
much less than ribbons exposed in the open air for the 
same length of time. 

Faptinc Unper DayLicut AND ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 

Exposures of ribbons in glass tubes and also under glass 
in frames were made to direct sunlight between the hours 


of 8.50 a.m. and 5 p.m. They received both sunlight 


a iene 

and skylight, and when there was snow on the ground a 
considerable amount of light was received from it as they 
were placed in a vertical plane. Other tubes were exposed 
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to skylight without sunlight at the same time. The ex- 
posures were begun the last of December, but the major 
portion of the exposure was during March, April and 
May. Illumination measurements were made at frequent 
intervals and exposures in foot-candle hours were com- 
puted. In the direct sunlight the average total illumina- 
tion for the whole test period was 3,900 foot-candles. 
In April the average was 5,000 foot-candles. The aver- 
age illumination of the ribbons exposed to skylight with- 
out sunlight was 450 foot-candles. 

Ribbons exposed in the glass tubes in this manner were 
graded by use of standard faded ribbons. Also, a great 
many direct comparisons were made with ribbons exposed 
to radiation from tungsten lamps, in order to determine 
relative exposures for equal fading. The results are 
shown in Tables [V and V. Table IV shows the relative 
time of exposure under glass for equal fading for 500 
foot-candles from tungsten lamps, for approximately 650 
foot-candles from the white-flame arc, for sunlight plus 
skylight and for skylight without sunlight. 
posures to 50 and 500 foot-candles from tungsten lamps 


The ex- 
are used as the bases of comparison. Data for various 
“exposures from 100 to 1,600 hours of tungsten light have 
been combined on the assumption that time ratios for 
equal fading with two different illuminants are constant, 
regardless of the actual length of exposure, over the time 
range used in these tests. Many of the values are aver- 
ages of several fading equality determinations, although 
The daylight and 
tungsten radiation data are plotted in Fig. 3 (page 636). 


some represent only one determination. 


3 are presented the relative 
amounts of exposure (foot-candle hours) required for 
equal fading of the various ribbons under daylight and 


In Table V and Fig. 


radiation from gas-filled tungsten filament lamps. 


QUARTZ TUBE MERCURY VAPOR SPECTRUM 
TRON ARC THROUGH LIME GLASS TUBING 


ALONE 
» THROUGH QUARTZ 
2» THIN PYREX GLASS 
” ss PLATE 
G-385 GLASS 
QUARTZ MERCURY SPECTRUM 
IRON ARC THROUGH G-38A GLASS 
G3BH » 
G34T » 
G340 » 
GIAAR » 


” ” 


”? ” 


” 37? ” 

” ” ”> 

”? 7” 3? 

” ” 

7 «699 ALONE 
QUARTZ MERCURY SPECTRUM 


ih AES 


WAVE-LENG TH 


;. 2.—Spectrograms of Iron Arc Through the Various 
Glasses Used in Studying the Effect of Spectral 
Character of the Radiation Upon Fadina 
of Colored Materials. 
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Table VI summarizes the data presented in Tables IV 
and V and shows the ranges of exposure which result in 
equal fading of various percentages of the ribbons under 
different exposure conditions. For example, 50 per cent 
of the ribbons required three to eight times the hours 
exposure to 500 foot-candles of tungsten lamp radiation 
that they required under skylight at approximately 450 
foot-candles. 

Some inconsistencies will be noted between the second 
and third columns of Table V. They are aprtly due to 
the great difficulty in measuring the degree of fading. 
Other work described earlier in this paper as well as other 
data in hand, would lead to the conclusion that exposures 
to the same illuminant at 50 and 500 foot-candles should 
require very nearly the same total foot-candle hours for 
equal fading. However, it is important to note that in 
only one case was it found that the skylight exposure ex- 
ceeded the tungsten light exposure. 

Other comparisons of the relative exposure time for 
equal fading in daylight and in radiation from tungsten 
lamps were made by the use of the frame shown in Fig. 
1. One strip of cardboard was removed from the mask, 
allowing exposure of a transverse strip across all the 
ribbons. I-xposure was made to 500 foot-candles from 
tungsten lamps at room temperature for 200 hours. This 
strip was then covered and another strip immediately 
adjacent was exposed to sunlight and skylight in a south- 
west window. ‘The ribbons received only skylight until 
noon, then sunlight also for the remainder of the day. 
Exposures were for 24-hour periods. After three days’ 
exposure nearly all ribbons had faded as much as, or 
more than, those exposed to 500 from 
tungsten lamps for 200 hours. After exposure for a few 
hours longer only one ribbon was less faded than the 500 
foot-candle exposure strip. 


foot-candles 


Similar exposures of another strip were made to sky- 


TaB_Le V.—Ratio of Exposures (Foot-Candle Hours) of 
Daylight to Light from Gas-Filled Tungsten Lamps 
for Equal Fading of Different Ribbons 
Exposed Under Glass. 


7—Relative footcandle-hours for equal fading—— 
Sunlight 
and 
skylight to 
soo ft.-c 
tungsten tungsten 


0.46 0.22 0.86 

—_— 84 
.67 : 
14 


Skylight to 


Skylight to 
50 ft.-c. 


500 !t.-c. 


Ribbon No.* tungsten 


on 
on ee N On” 
© NN WON 


lal | 


Average 0.5) 
*See Table IV for color. 
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TABLE VI.—Relative Exposures of Various Colored 
Ribbons to Daylight and Tungsten Filament Light 
Necessary for Equal Fading of Duplicate 
Ribbons 


Skylight vs. Tungsten Filament Light. 


Relative exposures—-——. Ribbons 


in hours equally 
Skylight Tungsten faded; 
approx. 


lamps % of total approx. lamps 

45e ft.-c. soo ft.-c. exposed 450 ft.<. 500 ft.-c. 
100 100 to 175 25 100 125 to 200 
100 200 to 300 25 100 200 to 500 
100 300 to 800 50 100 500 to 1000 


——Relative exposures in—— 
_footcandle-hours 
Skylight Tungsten 


Ribbons 


Sunlight and Skylight vs. Tungsten Filament Light 


—— Relative exposures—— 
in hours 
Sunlight 


-—Relative exposures in—~ 
footcandles hours 
Ribbons Sunlight 
equally an 
faded; skylight 
* of total 
exposed 


an 
skylight 
approx. 
3900 ft.-c. 


Tungsten 
lamps 
500 ft.-c. 


Tungsten 
lamps 
500 ft.-c. 


95 to 125 
125 to 150 
150 to 200 


approx. 
3900 ft.-c. 


100 500 to 800 23 100 
100 800 to 1000 36 100 
Ico 1000 to 1700 41 100 


light alone, the frame being placed in a northwest window. 
After being exposed for thirteen days, practically all rib- 
bons had faded as much as those exposed to 500 foot- 
candles of tungsten light for 200 hours. 


DiscuSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


There are only twenty-three ribbons represented in 
Tables IV, V and VI, but they were quite varied in hue 
and shade; therefore, the average result will probably be 
approximately representative of colored goods in general, 
at least in respect to the relative rate of fading by differ- 
ent illuminants. 
dyed with the same dye might be appreciably different, 


The rate of fading of cotton and silk 


but the ratio of exposure to two different illuminants for 
equal fading would probably not vary a great deal for 
the two materials. 
it follows that approximately equal fading will be caused 
by exposures as follows: 


Assuming this reasoning to be correct, 


(a) 500 foot-candles from tungsten lamps for 100 
hours. 

(b) 3,900 foot-candles of sunlight plus skylight for 
11 hours. 

(c) 450 foot-candles of skylight for 40 hours. 


In other words, for these intensities, skylight is ap- 
proximately two to three times, and sunlight plus sky- 
light approximately nine times, as effective in fading as 
500 foot-candles from tungsten lamps. Furthermore, the 
intensity of sunlight in summer is often considerably 
higher than 3,900 foot-candles, and it contains a greater 
amount of short-wave radiation, hence it would probably 
be considerably more effective in fading than during the 
time of these tests. 

The actual daylight illumination in show-windows de- 
pends on many factors, and no average value can be as- 


sumed as representative. Harrison and Sturrock? in 4 


2Trans., I. E. S.,.20, No. 2, 125, Feb., 19235. 
(Concluded on page 637) 
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The Classification of Raw Silk by 
Means of Mechanical Tests 


PART ITtI—Methods of Measuring the Properties of Raw Silk 


Amount of Silk Used in Testing—Preliminary Winding Test—Tenacity of Strength Test—Method of 
Testing Cohesion—Measuring Cleanliness and Evenness 


By KARL R. MOORE 


N selecting silk for testing, the first consideration 
is the amount of silk to be taken in order that the 
Silk is sold 
to large consumers in five, ten and twenty bale lots 


test will accurately represent the lot. 


and, generally speaking, a five or ten bale lot may rep- 
resent the product of as many different filatures as 
there are bales. In almost every case, however, the 
single bale is the product of one filature, and the five 
and ten bale lots will come from filatures in the same 
district. It has been found by making a large number 
of check tests that by taking two bales out of each 
five-bale lot or three bales from each ten and with- 
drawing twenty skeins from each of twenty books in 
each bale selected for testing, and then measuring the 
1,000 yards from 
each skein, 500 from the inside of the skein and 500 


cleanness and evenness defects in 
from the outside, the number of defects and the values 
found from this yardage will remain constant for the 
lot. 


PRELIMINARY WINDING TEST 


In order to gain an idea of the throwing qualities of 
the silk and the number of split ends, twenty selected 
skeins are soaked in the usual fashion and wound onto 
bobbins, and the results of this winding are tabulated by 
an experienced winder. The results do not go on the 
finished quality report, except that the number of split 
ends found is recorded there. This preliminary winding 
test is made under humidity conditions of 65 to 70 per 
cent relative humidity and at a temperature of 70 to 75 
deg. Fahr. The thread is wound off at a speed of 180 
yards per minute and the amount of silk wound is 300,000 
yards, so that the time consumed will be about one hour 
and a half. The results are noted on the Winding Test 
Sheet Form No. 1. 


TENACITY OF STRENGTH TEST 


This test is performed upon.the serimeter in a room 
of relative humidity 65 to 70 per cent and at a temperature 
of 70 to 75 deg. Fahr. From the bobbins wound from the 
twenty selected skeins from each bale 221% meters are 


wound from each bobbin, tying on to make a continuous 
skein. This skein is cut in two and thirty unknotted 


threads are drawn out and tested for strength on the 
serimeter. The average break of the thirty skeins is 
noted. To obtain the percentage figure for the Quality 
Report Form A-406 from the average breaking strength, 
which is in grams, take the compound size found by 
weighing the first 10,000 yards reeled upon the gauge 
reel. Silk breaking at four times this reeled size is rated 
upon the quality sheet as having 100 per cent tenacity. 
‘Silk breaking at three and three-quarter times this size 
is rated at 93 per cent tenacity; at three and one-half 
times, at 86 per cent tenacity; at 3.16 times the rating is 
80 per cent, and at three times, 73 per cent. By interpo- 
lation multiples falling between the above figures may be 
given their corresponding percentages. 


WINDING TEST SHEET FORM NO. I 


nae ae Lh— 


Thread Speed / 30... 
Starting Run Started 7. .... Stopped G/T. Time. 13... 


Time: 


Winding Test Started PAF stopped lo- FOrime FS. 


Remarks 


BREAKS; Starting Run 
Don’t Count These Breaks. 


BREAKS; Winding Test. 


Count These Breaks, Summary 


STH HH THA OT 


Lith 


Loose _ 








First End 


| 
l 
1 
1 
4 


Double Skein 
—— 

Count Total | +f g 
a 
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a RAW SILK CLASSIFICATION 

Form 4-406 BROOKLYN LABORATORY oer 6 192 
re MARK _———s—is SELLERR._MA. & Co BALE NOS.30654/63_ 
STOCK Japan Filature CHOP Round Stork GRADE GIVEN. Bl to Ex _ 


a 


APPEARANCE — 


HAND | | 
| HAIRYNESS 
COLOR LUSTRE a 1AIRYNES: SKEIN 





VERY EVEN | VERY GOOD X 
WHITE X EVEN = GOOD | VERY BAD 5 per cent. ST. AMERICAN & 
IVORY | FAIRLY EVEN | FAIRLY GOOD BAD 3 per cent IMITATION 
CREAM UNEVEN FIRM |; GOOD 0 STRAIGHT CROSS 
| VERY UNEVEN | STRAWY OTHERS 


SPONGY 
"sd MEASURABLE QUALITIES ARE BASED ON 300,000 YDS. MADE ON 80, | 000 YDs. 





40M BALES TESTED AVERAGE EVENNESS CLEANNESS 

Bales No» it aes 300,000 | Yards 

Winding Count Re ee 

Raw Knots es. 
SR te alen-. 
Si iisetanaiidicichiniebicbad Sesame wid cies: 

Coarse + a... 

Waste 

Very Large Knots 

Large Knots 

Nibs 
__Very Large Slugs 
__Slugs _ 


























__Very Large Loops 
Loops 

__ Split Ends _ 

__Bad Throws 
Cork Screws 
































TOTAL 460 | TOTAL 152 
% 60 % 90 
__ Compound Size 13.9 | : ao oa | Average size =—s_—Cisd435. 9 


Standard Size oa ; a dh ___|Average Size 


__Tenacity Grams_14 ; |__| =i Relative Value 00 # 
Cohesion Strokes 1700 Relative Value 91 % 


QUALITY SCALE QUALITY SUMMARY RELATIVE VALUES REMARKS: 
BASED ON 


RELATIVE VALUES 


TOTAL DEFECTS 














GRADE STRENGTH 100 « 
COHESION 91 « 
AVERAGE 96 % 
EVENNESS 60 % 
CLEANNESS 90 X 
COMMON VALUE ALL QUALITIES 82 
PENALTY 0 


QUALITY No. 82 


DISPOSITION OF LOT 


Best No. | 


SIGNATURE 





September 21, 1925 


Metuop oF TESTING COHESION 


The cohesion test is made upon unsoaked silk. Twenty 
skeins are wound onto bobbins and five bobbins are placed 
in an ordinary 450-meter sizing reel having a spacing of 
about sixty threads to the inch. Black hard-finish card- 
board is then cut in strips about 1 inch wide and 4% 
From each of the bobbins placed on the 


spindles of the reel ten turns are reeled off successively 


inches long. 


through the same pot-eye, tying to make the strand con- 
tinuous. One of the strips of cardboard is then placed 
under the fifty spaced threads on the reel, and the threads 
are pasted down at the ends of the cardboard and then 
cut off. The cardboard is then placed in the cohesion 
machine and the number of strokes noted on the counter 
that it takes to open up every thread under the roller. 
(The roller must first be checked by chalking it to make 
On 
the completion of this test it is repeated with a second set 


certain that it goes over every thread on the board.) 


of bobbins, and this is continued until the threads of all 
twenty bobbins have been placed in the machine and 
opened. The average maximum number of strokes for 
the four cards is then taken as the cohesion figure of the 
bale. the cohesion 


for the Quality Report Form A-406, as follows: 2,200 


This is translated into percentage 
strokes is taken as 100 per cent cohesion, 2,100 as 99 per 
cent, and for each fifty strokes below 2,100 the percent- 
age cohesion figure drops 1 per cent. For example, a 
silk opening up on an average of 1,500 strokes would be 


rated at 87 per cent for cohesion. 
MEASURING CLEANNESS AND EVENNESS 


These structural qualities are measured by running the 
unsoaked silk through steel gauges onto a calibrated 
measuring reel. Prior to each test it is necessary to check 
up the grooves in the gauges through which the silk runs 
with feeler blades, which are small thickness gauges hav- 
ing weights hung on them. The gauges when properly 
set will just suspend the feeler blade with the weight 
without slipping. The bobbins are then placed in the 
pegs on the reel and the threads passed through the 
gauges and tied on the reel. The operator then starts the 
De- 


fects of evenness, such as fine and coarse threads, are 


reel, noting each defect that appears in the gauzes. 


verified by testing the breaking strength of the single end 
upon a special scale made by the Toledo Scale Company. 
Defects of cleanness, such as waste nibs, etc.. are com- 
pared with charts showing the defects slightly enlarged 
by the camera for identification. These defects of clean- 
ness and evenness are enumerated upon a denominator 
adding machine placed conveniently at hand. When the 
counter on the reel shows 1,000, indicating that 10,000 
The skeins 


are tied up and rewound into bobbins, and the results of 


yards have been reeled, the reel is stopped. 


the test as shown by the adding machine are transferred 


to Gauge Test Form C, shown below, and placed in the 
first 10,000-yard column. 


This test is repeated until 
‘ ; - 
10,000 vards have been reeled in a similar manner. 
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To obtain the gvality percentage for evenness as found 
on Form A-406, the number of fine ends found in 40,000 
yards, as shown on Quality Form C, is multiplied by 7% 
to obtain the number of fine ends that will appear in 
300,000 yards, or 1 pound of silk. The very fine ends, 
those breaking on the Toledo scale below 24 grams for all 
sizes of silk, or 50 per cent below the average strength 
of the thread as shown by the tenacity test, are multiplied 


GAUGE TEST FORM C 


Lot WY 7 Date 


Stock and Grade 


Bale No. 3.7.2.2. 


Test Started NE Rs cocciscasecans 





Winding knots 
Raw knots 
Very Fine 
ee 
Coarse 
_Waste i 
_Very large knots 

~ _Largeknots 
. aes 
_Very large slugs _ 
Slugs 7 
_Very large loops _ 
_Loops 
Splitends 
_Badthrows 
_Cork screws 
_In doubt _ 








Total 





Remarks 


those 
threads breaking 30 per cent below the average for the 


by a quality penalty factor of four. The fine, or 


thread, are multiplied by one. The very coarse threads, 
breaking 50 per cent or over above the average strength 
of the thread, are multiplied by a quality penalty factor 
of two. 

The sum total of the number of very fine, fine and 
coarse threads found for 300,000 yards multiplied by 
their respective quality penalty factors is then translated 
into quality percentages in accordance with the follow- 
ing: Zero equals 100 per cent evenness; 9 equals 99 per 
cent evenness; and for each successive multiple of 9 the 


quality is lowered by 1 per cent until 72 per cent is 


reached. From this point the quality percentage drops 
1 per cent for each 18 points of uneven silk appearing in 
300,000 yards. 

To find the quality percentage for cleanness, the num- 
is multi- 
to give the defects for 300,000 yards, or 1 


ber of defects found in the Gauge Test for C 
plied by 7% 
pound of silk. The different forms of defects occurring 
are then multiplied by their respective penalty factors as 
they appear on Form A-406. The sum total of these is 
translated into a percentage figure for the quality report, 
as follows: Zero equals 100 per cent cleanness ; 15 equals 
99 per cent cleanness; and for each successive multiple 
of 15 the quality is lowered 1 per cent until 72 per cent 


(Continued on page 627) 




































































































































































NE of the recent very successful classes of direct 

dyes for acetate silk is the Celatene dyes* of 

Scottish Dyes, Ltd. Very little is known regard- 
ing their exact constitution, as they are only mentioned 
in the Color Index, but the manufacturers state that they 
are anthraquinone derivatives, and the Scottish Dyes were 
possibly the first to successfully use the anthraquinone 
derivatives for acetate silk dyeing. In the dispersal dyes 
we have seen many of the anthraquinone compounds ap- 
plied to acetate silk with a great deal of success. How- 
ever, it appears that the Celatene dyes may differ some- 
what from the products we have just considered, in that 
the Celatene products may be sulphonated to a slight ex- 
tent, whereby they are rendered considerably more soluble 
in water without losing their affinity for the acetate silk. 
The Celatenes are pastes somewhat resembling the pastes 
of the dispersal class, and it is possible that these dyes 
may be pastes composed of certain simple sulphonated 
anthraquinone derivatives which are slightly soluble and 
have an affinity for acetate silk, in a water-soluble solvent, 
siinilar to those used for the dispersal dyes just described. 

It is well known that certain simple sulphonated anthra- 
quinone derivatives have a direct affinity for acetate silk. 
The influence of the sulphonic group is well illustrated by 
a comparison of Alizarine Saphirol B, which is the sodium 
salt of 4, 8-diamino-1, 5-dihydroxyanthraquinone-2, 6- 
disulphonic acid, and Alizarine Saphirol SE, which is the 
sodium salt of 4, 8-diamino-1, 5-dihydroxyanthraquinone- 
2-sulphonic acid. As the B brand contains two sulphonic 
groups, it has much less affinity for acetate silk than the 
SE, which has only one sulphonic group. Both have con- 
siderably less affinity for this fiber than the unsulpho- 
nated diaminodihydroxyanthraquinone. 

It appears probable that such sulphonated anthraqui- 
nones would be particularly suitable for application by 
the dispersal process. While highly sulphonated products 
are not usually very soluble in organic solvents and do 
not, as a rule, have an affinity for acetate silk, in this case 
the sulphonation is probably not carried to this point, and 
the result is a colloidal product which is slightly soluble, 
level dyeing and very fast. Probably British Patent No. 





rhe author is indebted to Dr. Thomas and Dr. L. J. Hooley, 
of Scottish Dyes, Ltd., for much of the data given on the Cela- 
tene dyes. 
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214,112 covers products suitabie for sulphonation and 
application by this process. 

The Celatenes will dye acetate silk under almost any 
condition which does not destroy the fibers. For instance, 
they may be applied either in a neutral, acid or alkaline 
(soda ash) bath, with or without Glauber salt, in long or 
short baths, at from room temperature up to 75 or 80 
deg. Cent. (167 or 176 deg. Fahr.), with good results, 
only the exhaustion varying somewhat under the different 
conditions, as would be expected. For certain purposes, 
such as dyeing knit goods, a short bath in a jig is used, 
but for yarns longer baths are used. 

While the Celatene dyes do not appear to be as yet very 
well known in America, it is understood that their use is 
rapidly increasing in England, and that they give clear, 
brilliant shades of excellent fastness. At present the fol- 
lowing shades are available, and it is understood that the 
range is to be considerably increased: Yellow, Fast Light 
Yellow, Gold Orange, Orange, Light Brown 2B, Fast 
Light Brown, Red B, Brilliant Red, Red-Violet, Brilliant 
Violet B, Brilliant Violet 2R, Green, Blue and Black. It 
is interesting to note that these anthraquinone products 
are also applicable to wool, silk, straw, tagel, jute, coir, 
hemp. paper pulp, etc. 

Vethod No. 94: Celatene Dyes on Acetate Sitk— 
These dyes are applied in a twenty or forty to one dye 
bath, according to the type of apparatus used, the shorter 
baths giving much better exhaustion. The necessary 
quantity of dyestuff paste is added directly to the bath 
without any other additions to the bath and the tempera- 
ture raised to 60 deg. Cent. (140 deg. Fahr.). As in some 
instances all of the dye may not go into solution, the bath 
may not always be clear at the start, but this does not in- 
terfere with level results when properly handled. 

The material should be well wet out by one of the pre- 
vious methods before entering the dye bath. ‘The acetate 
silk is entered at ahout 40 to 60 deg. Cent. (104 to 140 
deg. Fahr.), raised to 70 or 85 deg. Cent. (158 to 185 
dee. Fahr.) in one-half hour, and worked until the de- 
sired shade is obtained. The exhaustion is usually pretty 
good in one-half to three-quarters of an hour. Where 
very dark shades are desired, it is best to use a standing 
bath and dye to shade, refreshing the bath with about 
five-eithths of the starting weight of dyestuff. The dyed 
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TABLE NO. XI—FASTNESS OF CELATENE COLORS ON ACETATE SILK 


Loss in 
Depth 


Light 
Celatene Yellow m/p 
Celatene Red B ..... vg 
Celatene Brilliant Violet B......... ex 
Celatene Red Violet o- 
Celatene nes 
Celatene Orange ve/g 
Celatene Blue e/m 
Celatene Fast Light Yellow ex 
Celatene Fast Light Brown ex 


— Milling —— 


Loss in 

Depth 
Yellow vg eX 
Red B vg g 
Brilliant Violet eX 
Red Violet ex 
Celatene Brilliant Violet g 
Celatene Orange vg 
Celatene ex 


Celatene 
Celatene 
Celatene 
Celatene 


Bleeding Hydros 


Washing Tests 

Bleeding Bleeding 

on Wool on Street 
and Silk Celanese Mud 
ex ex g ex ex 
vg rg m ex ex 
vz ge g ex ex 
vg ge ex ex 
ex 'g vg ex 
ex g ex ex 


Bleeding 
on Viscose 


and Cotton Bleaching 


eea o or 
vg z dS vs 


—Cross-Dyeing———— 
Alk. Glauber Chrome & 


Acid Acid 


— Rubbing — Perspiration 

Wet Alkaline Acid 
p ex 'g ex ex a ex 
p g ex/Vg ex/vg g vg 
p ge g ex ex { vg 
p ‘ge rs ex ex vg 
p ‘ ex ex i ex 
p " go ex/vg vg Xx ex 
g x : ve ve = g 


Dry 


——Hot Pressing 


Change 

in Shade 
Yellow ex 
Red B ex 
Brilliant Violet ex 
Red Viclet ... ex 
Brilliant Violet 2R ex 
Orange ex 
Blue ex 


[Remarks: 


Celatene 
Celatene 
‘elatene 
‘elatene 
‘elatene 
Celatene 
Celatene 


Ex, excellent fastness; 


vg, verv good fastness; g¢, good fastness; m, 


a, Spotting— 


Staining H_S¢ ), Acetic Leveling 


ex ex Cx: ex 
ex ex ex 
ex ex vg 
eX ex ex 
ex ex vg 
CX ex ex 
ex/vg ex ex ex 


"Oo 


moderate fastness; p, poor fastness.] 


Celatene Fast Light Yellow, Celatene Fast Light Brown and Celatene Gold Orange redden on soaping, 


but this is removed by a weak sour. 


material should be rinsed well and dried; or, better yet, 
soaped at 60 deg. Cent. (140 deg. Fahr.) in a 1 per cent 
soap bath, to render the shade slightly brighter and faster 
to rubbing before drying. While these dyes have excel- 
lent leveling properties, in case of difficulty the tempera- 
ture of the dye bath may be lowered—for instance, to 30 
deg. Cent. (86 deg. Fahr.)—and a longer time given. 

The application of these dyes depend upon their slight 
solubility in water, together with their great affinity for 
acetate silk. The small amount of dyestuff in solution 
when the goods enter the dye bath is quickly absorbed by 
the acetate silk, thus allowing more of the suspended dye 
to dissolve and be absorbed until almost complete exhaus- 
tion of the dye bath takes place. Two per cent of Red- 
Violet will give a medium shade, but as much as 20 per 
cent or even 30 per cent (black) of some of these dyes 
Table No. XI 
gives some data on the fastness of a few of the Celatene 
dyes. It is interesting to note that Celatene Fast Light 


is required for the very heavy shades. 


Yellow is faster to light on acetate silk than any of the 
vat vellows on cotton. 


follows: 
Bleaching —The dyed yarn was bleached for one hour 
in a fresh cold 2-deg. Tw. bleach bath. 


These fastness tests were conducted as 
Hot Pressing. 

Dyed yarn sample was pressed between two pieces of 
mercerized cloth with a hot iron. The perspiration test 
was the same as for vat colors on cotton, using both acid 
and alkaline perspiration. Rubbing tests were made both 
Cross-Dyeing.— (a) Effect of alkaline hy- 


drosulphite; (b) effect of 20 per cent sodium sulphate 


wet and dry. 


and 2 per cent sulphuric acid at 75 deg. Cent. (167 deg. 
Fahr.) for one hour; (c) effect of 1 per cent bichromate 
at 75 deg. Cent. for one hour. Washing Test.- 
per cent soap at 60 deg. Cent. (140 deg. 


(a) One 
Fahr.) in three 
periods of two hours each, or a total of six hours; (b) 
one per cent soap at 80 deg. Cent. (176 deg. Fahr.) in 
three periods of two hours each, or a total of six hours. 
Light test was to sunlight, under glass. The leveling test 
was made by entering a plaited hank of acetate silk into 
the dye bath at 75 deg. Cent. (167 deg. Fahr.) and allow- 
ing it to remain untouched for one hour. 

Celatene Red-Violet is the fastest member of the series 
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to light, and after six months’ exposure of light shades 
only a slight fading was noticed, while darker shades re- 
quired twice this pefidd of exposure. ‘This is equal to 
that of the best vat dyes on cotton. Celatene Fast Light 
Yellow and Light Brown approach this fastness, and 
even tints of the yellow are unchanged after six months’ 
exposure. In heavier shades ten months’ exposure red- 
dens the shade. Under the same exposure the brown 
shows only a slight fading, which is equal to any of the 
fast vat dyes giving similar shades. The light fastness ot 
Celatene Brilliant Violet 2K is similar to that of Caledon 
Brilliant Purple RR (Indanthrene Brilliant Violet RR or 
Ponsol Violet RR) on cotton. The shade fades slightly 
and is redder. 

Celatene Brilliant Violet B withstands almost six 
months’ exposure, when it becomes redder. This com- 
pares favorably with the Caledon, Algol and Indanthrene 
Brilliant Violet R on cotton. Celatene Orange is browner 
after two months’ exposure, but then remains almost un- 
changed. Medium shades of Celatene Red B and Blue are 
not faded by several months’ exposure. Celatene Yellow 
and Black are the poorest of these products as regards 
light fastness, as both are distinctly browner after a 
month’s exposure. Light shades of these colors have an 
excellent-fastness to washing, -but the deeper shades are 
not as good. All are fast to chlorine except Celatene Blue, 
but this shade may be restored by treatment with a dilute 
hydrosulphite bath. 


CELATENE Dyes oN ACETATE SILK UNIONS 


In dyeing the acetate silk in acetate silk-cotton unions 
with the Celatene dyes, substantive dyes may be used on 
the cotton, but for a uniform fastness on both fibers it is 
necessary to use vat dyes on the cotton in order that the 
fastness of the cotton may equal that of the acetate silk. 
This, of course, necessitates the use of two baths. The 
cotton is usually vat-dyed first and the acetate silk dved 
last, as the hydrosulphite vat may alter the color of some 
of the Celatenes on the fiber. The Caledon dyes are par- 
ticularly recommended for this purpose, and their applica- 
Where the 
cotton is to be left white, a soaping, as in Methods Nos. 


tion will be discussed under “Union Dyeing.” 


33, 34 or 96, may be necessary to clear it, as some of the 
Celatenes stain cotton slightly. The Celatene dyes are not 
recommended for acetate silk-wool or real silk unions. 

Where direct dyes are used on the cotton, they may be 
applied in the same dye bath as the Celatenes. On acetate 
silk-wool unions, the wool takes up the Celatene dye more 
than does cotton, especially where heavy shades are being 
applied to the acetate silk, and for this reason the Celatene 
dyes are not recommended for this purpose. The Cela- 
tene dyes may be effectively printed on acetate silk by 
adding only a gum thickening to the dye and steaming the 
printed acetate silk. 

According to British Patent No. 214,112, May 20, 1923, 
to W. Kilby and Morton Sundour Fabrics, acetate silk 
may be dved by means of the alkaline hvdrosulphite vat 
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with amino or nitro derivatives of anthraquinone or their 


alkyl or halogen derivatives. For instance, 1 or 2 amino, 
1,5-diamino-, l-amino-2 methyl-, 1-methylamino-, 1. 
aminu-2,4-dibromo-, 1-amino-5-chloro, or 1-nitro-+-chloro- 
derivatives of anthraquinone give yellow to red-violet 
shades which may be diazotized and developed. It also 
states that a-aminoanthraquinone will dye acetate silk yel- 
low; a-methylaminoanthraquinone, red; 1,4-diaminoan- 


thraquinone, violet, end di-minoanthrarufin, a blue color, 
THE CELLIT DyEs 


The latest addition to the rapidly growing list of spe- 
cial yroducts for dyeing acetate silk are the Cellit* dyes 
of the Farbenfabriken vom Friedr. Bayer & Co. As these 
dyes are in powder form, they may not belong to the dis- 
persal class which we have just discussed, but as yet no 
definite announcement has been made regarding’ their 
constitution. However, there are several processes by 
which powdered products of the dispersal class could be 
prepared. British Patent No. 224,077 (United States 
Patent No. 1,534,019), given under the dispersal dyes, 
covers such a process. Possibly other solid water-soluble 
organic solvents for the insoluble acetate silk dyes may 
also be available. British Patent No. 204,280 (United 
States Patent No. 1,526,142), which follows, also covers 
powdered products suitable for dyeing acetate silk. Very 
probably the Cellit dves are products of some such 
process. 

At present the Cellit fast dves are available in the 
following colors: Cellit Fast Yellow 2G, 2GN and R, 
Fast Orange G, Fast Red B, Fast Rubine B, Fast Violet 
2K, Fast Brown G and Fast Blue R. All of these prod- 
ucts are of high tinctorial power, but the violet is particu- 
larly strong, 1 per cent of C. F. Violet 2R giving a deep 
brilliant shade, while only from 2 to 5 per cent of the 
others are required to give deep shades. The fact that 
these products are powders gives them an added advan- 
tage in handling and shipping over pastes, as we are all 
familiar with the difficulties encountered with pastes 
evaporating, leaking, settling out, etc. 

On acetate silk C. F. Red B, Rubine B, Orange G, 
Blue R, Yellow R and 2GN have a good fastness to 
washing and are about equal to the Diazo Fast types, 
usually exceeding the Benzo Fast colors. The C. F. Vio- 
let 2R and Brown 2G are not as fast to washing as the 
others. Their fastness to light is usually very good as 
compared with the Benzo Fast colors, but the C. F. 
Brown G, Blue R and Violet 2R are not as good in this 
respect as the others. As a class they do not withstand 
cross-dyeing at the boil, but this is seldom on acetate silk. 
Neither will they discharge to a clear white with sodium 
formaldehyde sulphoxylate. 

All of the Cellit dyes stain cotton and viscose, but this 


color is readily stripped by soapine as in Method No. 6, 

*The author is indebted to Dr. H. E Hager, of the Grasselli 
Dyestuff Corporation, for most of the data given on the Cellit 
dyes. 
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without any material change in shade of the acetate silk 
They also dye siik and wool from both acid and 
neutral baths, acetic acid completely exhausting the dye 
bath. In fact, most acetate silk dyes stain or dye silk 
and wool in this manner. 

Method No. 95: Application of Cellit Dyes——These 
products are applied in about a twenty-five to one neutral 
dye bath, with the addition of 50 to 100 per cent, on the 
weight of material, of anhydrous sodium sulphate (Glau- 


cole 3 


ber salt) or sodium chloride, at 60 to 71 deg. Cent. (140 
to 160 deg. Fahr.). Ordinarily they may be combined 
with other dyes of the same or another class, for use in 
dyeing compound shades or unions, without difficulty. 
As mentioned before, when applied to unions the cotton 
or viscose may be cleared by Method No. 96. 

Method No. 96: 


COSC. 


Clearing Cellit Stained Cotton or Vis- 
This is best accomplished by soaping twice at 49 to 
71 deg. Cent. (120 to 160 deg. Fahr.) for about five min- 
utes cach. This leaves the interwoven cotton practically 
white. 

British Patent No, 204,280, April 5, 1923, to the Badi- 
sche Anilin and Soda Fabrik, covers the dyeing of cellu- 
lose esters by means of the bisulphite compounds of 
comparatively insoluble azo dyes. According to this pat- 
ent, a soluble dye may be prepared by coupling the base 
with a suitable developer and then combining the insolu- 
ble azo compound with bisulphite to form a soluble com- 
pound. United States Patent No. 1,526,142, February 10, 
1924, to F. Gunther, assignor to Badische, covers the same 
process, and specifies products such as anilineazo-B-naph- 
thol in a weakly acid dye bath. 

DyEING ACETATE SILK UNIONS oR FABRICS CONTAINING 
ACETATE SILK EFFECTS 


Much has already been said upon this subject under 
the headings of various classes of dyes, and particularly 
in connection with the SRA dyes. In dyeing cotton or 
woolen goods with an acetate silk thread stripe effect, it 
is not always necessary and is sometimes not desirable 
to leave the acetate silk white. When this is the case, an 
even wider range of direct, acid or other dyes may be 
used on the cotton or wool than those mentioned in these 
articles. However, in case the acetate silk is stained, care 
must be taken in buying the dye that various lots of the 
dye, even from the same manufacturer, stain the acetate 
silk to the same extent, as different lots of the same dye 
may differ in this respect, due to dyes used in shading, as 
explained in Part IV. For this reason it is usually ad- 


visable to use a completely resisting dye, if possible, and 


dye the acetate silk stripe with some other suitable dye- 
stuff in the same dye bath if desired. 


While a wide variety of two-color effects are obtainable 
on acetate silk unions containing all proportions of acetate 
silk by the one-bath process, it will readily be appreciated 
that a much wider variety and even better results are ob- 
tainable by the two-bath process. In this manner even 
incompatible dyes may be used and a much better result 
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obtained in all cases due to more suitable temperature, 
conditions, etc. 


However, even with all the drawbacks, three-color ef- 
fects upon three-fiber combinations are possible in some 
cases, but are usually a matter of considerable manipula- 
tion and are not by any means uniformly satisfactory. 
The difficulty in dyeing wool and silk at the low tempera- 
tures recommended for acetate silk is, of course, recog- 
nized as one of the very considerable 
this line. 


restrictions along 
The use of Lustron, with its greater resistance 
will obviate this 
the two or three 
bath method, even sclid colors are obtainable on many 


to high temperatures in the dye bath, 
trouble to some extent. . By means of 
three-fiber combinations of acetate silk. 


ACETATE SILK-CoTton UNIONS 


On cotton-acetate silk unions, solid shades of yellow 
may be obtained with Chlorazol Fast Yellow 5GW and 
Citronine Y Cone. A solid brown may be obtained with 
Alizidine Brown M, Chlorazol Brown M and Chlorazol 
LIF. Solid blue may be obtained with Chlorazol 
Sky Blue GW and Prune Pure. Cellutyl Black R is a 
mixture especially made for a solid black on cotton-acetate 
silk hosiery. 


Brown 


It is diazotized and developed with B-hy- 
droxynaphthoic acid. Many other direct cotton dyes do 
not stain acetate silk and are suitable for use where the 
acetate silk is to be left white or dyed a contrasting color. 
It should be remembered that the same dye from a dif- 
ferent manufacturer may not give exactly the same re- 
sults as regards to staining acetate silk. 

Method No. 9%: Unstained Acetate Silk Effects.- 
\Where it is desired to leave the acetate silk white or 
unstained, the direct dye may be applied in a twenty 
or better yet a thirty to one dye bath containing the 
necessary amount of dye and 20 to 30 per cent of so- 
dium chloride or sulphate and worked for one hour 
at 71 to 76 deg. Cent. (160 to 170 deg. Fahr.). For 
blacks it is advisable to raise the temperature to 60 
to 85 deg. Cent. (140 to 175 deg. Fahr.) and to use 
Alka- 
line baths should be avoided and the goods should be 
rinsed well and soaped as in Method No. 33, No. 34 or 
Turkey Red 
oil will aid penetration and is especially useful on 
light shades. 

Method No. 98: 


Cotton Unions. 


about 40 ner cent of salt to insure penetration. 


No. 96, followed by a thorough rinsing. 


White Silk Effects on Diamine Dyed 
The manufacturers of the Diamine dyes 
recommend that on acetate silk-cotton unions they 
should be applied at 40 to 60 deg. Cent. (104 to 140 
Fahr.) in a neutral bath, with the addition of 
Turkey Red oil for light shades, and Glauber salt if 
desired. 


deg. 


\ list of Diamine dyes which should not stair. 
acetate silk follows. 

Method No. 99: The Icetate Silk-Cotton 
U'nions.—In applying the Azoniles to acetate silk-cotton 
unions, the wet out goods are entered into a forty to 
one dye bath containing the Azonile dye at 40 to 49 


Azoniles on 
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deg. Cent. (104 to 120 deg. Fahr.). The temperature 
is raised to 74 deg. Cent. (165 deg. Fahr.) for one-half 
to three-quarters of an hour and 10 to 20 per cent ot 
ammonium acetate is added. After dyeing the goods 
are rinsed in lukewarm water, diazotized as in Method 
No. 70A, and developed with a suitable developer as 
given in Method No. 70B. The cotton is dyed in a 
fresh bath as described in Methods No. 97 or No. 98. 

Certain direct browns, reds and greens have a par- 
ticular inclination to stain acetate silk slightly, and 
in using these dyes it is advisable to add the dye tu 
the bath in portions and only add the salt after the 
bath has been brought up to temperature. If basic 
dyes are used on acetate cotton-unions, where the cot 
ton is to be dyed with direct colors, the acetate silk 
should be dyed first, or the direct dye may act as a 
mcrdant for the basic dye on the cotton and thus cause 
a very considerable staining of the cotton. Means ot 
clearing the cotton in acetate silk-cotton unions are 
given in Methods No. 18, No. 33, No. 34, No. 35 and 
No. 96. Long dye baths also aid in keeping the acetate 
silk clear in dyeing the cotton, and sodium chloride 
is preferable to sodium sulphate. 

In dyeing the cotton of acetate silk-cotton unions 
such as hosiery with developed colors where it is de- 
sired to leave the acetate silk unstained, only Naph- 
thol AS should be used as a developer as B-Naphthol 
and the diamines have some affinity for acetate silk 
and stain it pink or brownish, possible due to basic 
impurities. ‘The Cellit dyes are not particularly rec- 
ommended for use on acetate silk-cotton unions where 
a two-color effect is desired. The application of the 
SRA dyes to unions is covered in Part XII. The 
Celatene dyes are recommended for very fast shades 
where vat dyes are used on the cotton or viscose. 

There is quite a variation in the staining properties 
of the direct dyes for acetate silk, but in the following 
list those marked (*) give particularly clear whites. 
‘The others are more adapted for use where the cotton 
is only to be dyed in light shades and may stain the 
acetate silk slightly at high concentrations. 

( Note.—-The author is indebted to B. Kk. Archer, of 
Kuttroff & Pickhardt for the list of Diamine dyes.) 

*Pontamine Fast Yellow NN. 

*Pontamine Light Yellow 5GN. 

*Pontamine Fast Orange S. 

*Pontamine Red 12B Cone. 

*Pontamine Fast Pink G and BL. 

*Pontamine Fast Blue 2GL,4GL and SLN. 

*Pontamine Sky Blue 6BX and 5BX. 

*Pontamine Fast Gray Lb. 

*Pontamine Yellow SXR,SX, SXG, GR and CH. 

*Pontamine Orange 4G and R. 

*Pontamine Fast Scarlet 83S and 4BS. 

*Pontamine Fast Red 8BL. 

*Pontamine Blue BBF, CLG and GH Conc. 

*“Pontamine Navy Blue DB. 
“Oxydianil Yellow G and O. 














*Dianil Direct Yellow 3. 

*Dianil Fast Orange 2R and O. 
*Dianil Light Red 12BW. 

*Dianil Pure Blue PH. 

*Dianil Fast Blue RL, GL and 4GL. 
*Dianil Fast Gray 2BL. 
*“Chlorantine Black BL. 

*Zambesi Black V. 

*Dianil Yellow GC and 2R. 

*Dianil Orange G. 

*Dianil Fast Scarlet 5BSN. 

*Dianil Pink BD. 

*Dianil Blue H8G, H2G, G, B and R. 
*Dianil Black ES, A2B and FDX. 
*Erie Black NR. 

*Benzo Fast Black L. 

*Diazo Black BH. 

*C. R. Chlorazol Violet R. 





*C, R. Chlorazol Blue B and 3B. 

*C. R. Chlorazol Sky Blue GW and FF. 

*C. R. Chlorazol Fast Blue 2B. 

*(C. R. Chlorazol Fast Green. 

*(>, R. Chlorazol. Yellow G. 

*(~. R. Chlorazol Fast Yellow B, FG and NX. 
*C. R. Chlorazol Fast Orange AG and R. 

*(". R. Chlorazol Fast Pink BK. 

*C, R. Chlorazol Fast Red K. 

‘Cc. R. Chilorazol Scarlet 4BS. 

*C, R. Chlorazol Fast Eosine B. 

*C. R. Chlorazol Fast Bordeaux LK. 

*C. R. Chlorazol Brown PB. 

*C. R. Chlorazol Nigger Brown. 

*(". R. Chlorazol Fast Brown No. 1 and No. 2. 
*C. R. Chlorazol Drab RH. 

*C. R. Chlorazol Black BH and GF. 

“C. R. Chlorazol Fast Gray. 


*C. R. Chlorazol Black. 


*C. R. Chlorazol Cotton Fast Yellow B. 

*C. R. Chlorazol Cotton Fast Orange 5R. 

*(", R. Chlorazol Cotton Fast Red BL. 

*C, R. Chlorazol Cotton Fast Pink 2B. 

*C. R. Chlorazol Cotton Fast Violet BL. 

*C. R. Chlorazol Cotton Fast Blue 4GL and FFB. 
*(") R. Chlorazol Cotton Drab Brown L. 

R. Chlorazol Cotton Brown 2RL. 


R i 

“Fast Brown M and MB. 
*Erie Drown 3RBb. 
‘Catechine BB and G. 

*Chryophenine G. 

*Benzo Purpurin. 

*Dianol Black DL. 

*Direct Black GS. 

*Diamine Black HW. 

Diamine Fast Yellow B, M, R, A, 4G and FF. 
Diamine Yeliow CP. 

Oxy Diamine Yellow GG and TZ. 

Diamine Brilliant Orange SS. 

Diamine Fast Orange EG and ER. 

Diamine Orange G and PD. 
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Diamine Fast Rose BBF, G and B. 

Diamine Rose BD, FFB, FFB extra, B extra and GD 
Direct Rose a 

Diamine brilliant Scarlet S. 

Diamine last Scarlet GFF, 7BS and sBs. 
Diamine Fast Bordeaux 6BS. 
Diamine Brilliant Bordeaux R. 
Cotton Red A. 

Diamine Fast Red 8BL. 
Diamine brilliant Rubine S$. 
Diamine Bronze Brown PE. 


Diamine Fast Brown GB. 


Diamine Nitrazole Green BB coupled with Nitra- 
zole CF. 

Green HS. 

Dark Green NZ. 

[leliotrope B. 

Kast Violet FFRN and FFBN. 

ast Red Violet FR. 

Fast Blue F3B, F3G, FFB and FFG. 


Diamineral Blue BF. 


Diamine 
Diamine 
Diamine 
Diamine 
Diamine 
Diamine 
Diamine Blue 3B. 
Glue Brilliant Blue G. 
Fast Brilliant 
Sky Blue FF. 
Dark Blue B. 
Oxydiamine Blue PG. 
last Gray BN. 


Diamine 
Diamine Blue R. 
Dianne 


Diamine 


Diamine 
Diamine Gray G. 
(diazotized and 
Resorcinol or B-Naphthol ). 

Diamine Black BH (diazotized and developed with 
Resorcinol or B-Naphthol ). 


Diaminogene B developed with 


Oxy Diaminogene OB and OT (diazotized and de- 
veloped with Resorcinol or 4-Naphthol). 

Diamine {BL Extra, 6BL Extra, 8B 
Extra (diazotized and developed with B-Naphthol). 

Diamine Azo Fast Red 5B, 6B (diazotized and de- 
veloped with B-Naphthol ). 
Azo Bordeaux b, R 
veloped with B-Naphthol ). 


Azo Scarlet 


Diamine (diazotized and de- 
Diaminogene Blue NBB (diazotized and developed 
with B-Naphtho!). 
Diaminogene Sky Blue N (diazotized and developed 
with B-Naphthol ). 


Dianil Fast Searlet 7 BSN. 





Dianil 
Wianil 
| 


F 
Dianil Light Red 6BL. 
| 


Aight Red sbW. 
H6G. 
Dianil 


Blue 
srilliant Blue 3G. 

Dianil Fast Red Kk. 

Du Pont Vhioflavine S. 

Pontamine Fast Yellow 4GL. 
Pontamine Brown R. 

Pontamine Violet N. 

Pontamine Bordeaux B. 

Nu Pont Purpurine 10B and 4B Cone. 
entamine Copper Blue RRX. 


Pontamine Blue AX. 
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Pontamine Brilliant Green GX. 

Pontamine Fast Black LN. 

Aurophenine O (suitable for light shades only). 

Dianil Orange GS (suitable for light shades only). 

Dianil Fast Scarlet GSN and 8BS (suitable for light 
shades only). 

Dianil Light Red 8BL and 12BL (suitable for light 
shades only). 

Brilliant 
shades only). 


Dianil Blue 6G and R (suitable for light 

Certain direct cotton dyes withstand diazotization 
and development very well, and for this reason are 
particularly adapted for certain work where the acetate 
silk is to be dyed with products requiring diazotiza- 
tion and development. The following dyes are not 
materially affected by this treatment: 


— 
“~ 


Fast Scarlet 4BS. 

Chlorazol Fast Orange AG and R. 
Chlorazol Fast Yellow B, FG and NX. 
Chlorazol Fast Blue 2BN. 

Chlorazol Yellow GX. 

Chlorazol Green. 

Chlorazol Dark Green IPL. 


Chlorazol 


— — 


a Po ot A Pe we 


_ 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF RAW SILK BY 
MEANS OF MECHANICAL TESTS 
(Continued from page 621) 
is reached. From this point the quality drops 1 per cent 
for each 22 points of cleanness appearing in 300,000 
yards. 

In summarizing, to obtain the final quality of the silk 
the per cent strength found is added to the per cent co- 
hesion and the sum divided by two to give the average of 
both these values. This average per cent is then added to 
the per cent evenness and per cent cleanness found, and 
the sum of these is divided by three. From this final 
average figure a penalty for excessive hairiness is sub- 
tracted and the final figure is compared with the per 
centage appearing in the Quality Scale, which gives the 
quality of the silk. 

(Part Il’, the conclusion of this article, will appear in 


an carly issue ) 


Appointment of Eskel Nordell, formerly technical di 
rector and head of the chemical laboratory of the Wayne 
Tank & Pump Company, to have charze of the water 
softener department of the company, has just been an 


Mr. 


foremost water treating authorities in the country. and 


nounced. Nordell, who is considered one of the 


who has been associated with the Wayne company since 
1922, succeeds W. J. Hughes. He is well known for his 
writings and lectures on water softening subjects. 
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Bright 





ITH the present plants at disposal it is prac- 

tically impossible to obtain, during a_ single 

passage, a topping of the cotton material on 
both sides simultaneously; the material usually must be 
given two passages, which may not always be convenient 
A plant for aceomplishing a similar result, and one that 
effects an economy in coloring matter, labor and space, 
could be constructed as shown in Fig. 1. 

This consists of the light iron framing K, that sup- 
ports the two wetting drums or bowls E and H, turned 
at an equal or different speed in the shallow troughs 
A and B. 

The bowls are of copper-plated iron. They contain 
four copper collars running loosely backward and _for- 
ward on their round surface and arranging between them 
two, three or 


one, four spaces destined to receive the 


bath for the coloring operations. Such collars are kept 
in their allotted position through special short pressing 
rods fixed in position on special guides. 

Wetting bowls E and H have on one side the doctors 
a and b, supplied with a backward and forward move- 
ment, and with a pressure that causes them to scrape 
back into the troughs A and B all excess coloring bath 
making its way outside of the printing spaces arranged 
by the collars already indicated. 

The bottoms of troughs A and B are so inclined that 
the baths they contain can be made to run out by taps 
o and p nearly to the last drop at any time, being connected 
with collection vats or the waste water main, preventing 
loss of dyestuff, especially if the baths used are of a 
certain concentration and have to be re-employed. 

The plant is driven at different speeds by pinion wheels 
worked by an independent electric motor or by other 
convenient means, while the fabric to be topped can be 
entered in a rolled state as indicated at N, being in this 
case spread out on the arrangement G before passing to 
the guide-roller c, which leads it in contact with the first 
wetting bowl E; or can be entered in piece-form on the 
small table indicated by M, being led upward on frame 
F, where is is freed of all folds and delivered to guide 
roller c. 

At the opposite side of coloring bowl E is placed the 
second guide roller e. This serves to keep the fabric well 
pressed against the upper surface of the bow] itself. Both 
guide-rollers c and e can be raised so as to bring the 
cloth out of contact with bow! E. 
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The top of frame K has the large cylinders h and k, 
and below these is the hollow cylinder m. All three of 
such cylinders are hollow and are heated through hot air 
at 110 to 115 deg. Cent., introduced at the back of the 
plant, and produced there in a small apparatus. These 
serve to give the fabric a certain degree of drying before 
it passes below guide-rollers d and f and is pressed against 
the upper surface of wetting bowl H. Above this last 
guide-roiler is placed cylinder g, and at a certain distance 
below the color troughs A and B eylinder n, both of which 
are heated through hot air at 110 to 115 deg. Cent. These 
again dry the material before it is wound on a wooden 
beam on bearings O. 


OPERATION OF THE PLANT 


For working the plant indicated in Fig. 1, the operator’s 
first task is to regulate the size of the space to be reserved 
on wetting bowls A and B for the coloring operations 
This is accomplished by moving the four loose collars 
in position on bowls E and H, and arranging the pegs 
on the guards before these to keep the former in their 
allotted positions. When this has been accomplished, the 
operators thread a tape through the machine, and join 
the end of this to the beginning of the first dyed piece of 
cotton cloth to be topped. 

After this they prepare and enter in troughs A and ft 
the baths that are to treat the material; place in function 
the doctors for scraping back all excess of coloring bath 
and move the machine, regulating the speed to be given 
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to bowls {££ and H with the class of goods treated. Bowls 
E and H come thus to revolve on their axles with a cer- 
tain ra A and B, 
and the spaces separated by the collars are soon filled in 


pidity, taking up color from troughs 


this wé 


by the doctors. 


y, all excess of bath on the first being scraped off 


As the fabric makes its way with one of its sides against 
wetting bowl EF, it is colored and mounts on frame F in 
contact with the heated cylinders h, k and m. Too heavy 
a penetration should be avoided. On passing forward 
later in the machine the untopped part of the cloth comes 
in contact with wetting bowl H and takes up colors in a 
comparatively dry state, that does not mix with that first 
applied, especially 1f the material is of sufficient thickness. 
\iter this, the colored fabric passes on cylinders g and 
n, for drying sufficiently to allow its winding on the 
yooden beam on bearings O, ready to be carried to the 
finishing department. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE PLANT 
The above plant possesses several marked advantages 
indicated as follows: - 
the 
with the topping color during one run through the ma- 


that can be 

1. Both sides of fabric are colored superficially 
chine. 

2. The material is nearly completely dried between and 
after the two topping operations. 

3. The topping operations can be conducted while turn 
ing the coloring bowls at the same speed as the cloth, or 
at a greater speed, creating in the second case a certain 
degree of friction, and bringing about a deeper penetra 
tion of the coloring matter. 

!. The topping of the cotton fabric, dyed in the direct 
colors, can be conducted with the basic color distributed 
evenly all through its surface, at a small distance from 
the borders, or in the form of two, three, four or five 
stripes. 

5. If the size of the cylinders h, k, m, g and n is en- 
larged, these can perform a sufficient drying action to 
avoid further drying of the cloth as this leaves the ma- 
chine. 

6. Through the collars being loose on the round sut- 
face of bowls FE and H, they assist the doctors in limit- 
ing the quantity of coloring solution that makes its way 
on bowls E and H, preventing to a certain extent the 
scraping that is usual on ordinary engraved calico print: 
ing evlinders, ete. 

ToppiInc THrouGH PRINTING 

To the writer’s knowledge topping through printing is 
a process not extensively used, owing to the limitation 
of the treatment principally to the dyehouse. There is no 
doubt, however, that the process could be conducted to 
great advantage also through printing, and through its 
means quite satisfactory results could be obtained, when 
the most convenient conditions were adopted. 

Among the effects that would be possible in this in 
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stance, the following can be mentioned: Simple bright- 
ening effects; lined, striped, or figured topping effects; 
changeable topping effects; ombre topping effects; com: 
plex topping effects; extra bright topping effects; dis- 
charge topping effects, and the relief topping effects. 
For conducting the simple brightening effects a single 
color printing machine of the type illustrated in Fig. 2 


would offer advantages. 


Fic. 2 


The diagram shows a strong double iron frame M, 
altered at the base to accoinmodate the exceptionally 
powerful leverage and heavy weights A and PB, that have 


the effect of applying an elastic pressure to the bearings 


supporting a single engraved printing roller, n, which 
turns above the impregnation roller m, placed in the 
The end shafts of 
the engraved roller can be entered in the side slits (J) 
on frame M. 


copper-plated iron color trough t. 


A cast-iron cloth bow] P, supplied with an india rubber 
covering of a certain thickness and with a cotton back- 
cloth, is kept under a certain pressure on printing roller 
n, regulated by turning the upper hand-wheel H, in its 
turn worked by the pair of small pinion wheels r, r, and 
the screws s,s. The height of the color trough t is regu 
lated by special arrangements at each side of frame M 
At the back of printing roller n is a lint doctor, which 
frees this roller of all fibers collected during the operation 
of the plant. At the top of the roller T 
that receives the backcloth and printed fabric, and de 
livers them both to another beam L on a projecting pair 
of arms. 


machine is 


The machine is driven by an electric motor, directly 
coupled to a totally enclosed worm reduction gear of high 
efficiency, with hardened steel worm and ground teeth, 
and with worm wheel with phosphor bronze rim, the 


shafts being fitted with ball and thrust bearings. This 
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method of driving has the advantage of being remarkably 
compact, perfectly noiseless and without vibration, and 
the gearing being entirely enclosed it affords the clearesv 
working room and greatest safety to the ‘printer. 

A color doctor is provided before the engraved roller 
n, indicated in the figure by d, and serves for scraping oft 
all excess of coloring matter finding its way on the un- 
engraved portions of the printing cylinder. This doctor 
is supplied with tranverse motion of the usual variable 
throw cam type with rocking levers. 


THE OPERATION OF THE PLANT 


The above plant is worked more or less as follows. 
The operators distance the pressure bowl P from the 
printing roller n, which has been chosen to produce the 
topping effects, by moving the hand wheel H, and thread 
through the machine two short cotton tapes, both ends of 
which have been 
printed. 


fitted to the end of the cloth to be 


When this has been accomplished, they enter the color- 
ing bath in trough t, raise the pressure bowl P by moving 
hand whee! H, and enter at its rear the backcloth, bring- 
ing this upward until reaching a guide-roller placed at a 
certain height above the machine, and fixing its ends to 
two cotton tapes threaded on other similar rollers and on 
the rollers of a drying frame or hot flue at the back of 
the plant, or on an upper story as may be more con- 
venient. 

The operators then sew the beginning of the fabric 
to be printed with its back against the backcloth, and 
enter in trough t the coloring bath prepared in a small 
separate apparatus, at the same time starting the machine. 

In this way the cotton cloth to be topped passes at a 
certain speed through the machine, and is colored on the 
front with stripes, lines, or designs cf one color in ac 
cordance with the engravings on the printing roller n, 
and passes little by little into the hot flue, where it is 
dried and delivered to the finishiny room. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PLANT 


The plant and processes indicated above has several 
advantages, among which the following can be mentioned : 

l. If the topping bath in trough t is properly regulated, 
the cotton fabric dyed in the direct coloring matter takes 
up rapidly the basic dyestuff printed on it, which has, of 
course, to be suitably thickened to avoid running. 

2. If the composition of the topping color has been 
properly chosen no steaming or after-treatment of the 
colored fabric is necessary ; thus extra expenses that might 
render the process too costly for many purposes are 
avoided. 

3. If the topping is produced with vertical lines or 
stripes, and the printing roller instead of being placed on 
the feeling roller m is placed directly in the color trough 
t, by running it at a sufficient speed the dye bath can be 
taken up without any addition, and delivered to the cottor, 
cloth. The etfects, are, however, only clear in this case 
and do not run together, when the engravings on the 
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printing cylinder are very fine, and the scraping doctor 
and lint doctor function correctly. 

4, The operators can watch the material they are treat- 
ing, and can change the composition of a topping paste 
at the end of the first piece if the shade or color producea 
is not satisfactory. 

5. By drying the cotton cloth after a first topping on 
the front it can be repassed on the machine for printing 
the reverse with the same or a different effect and color. 

6. The production of topped cotton cloth is large, and 
the employment of labor quite small; whereas the prepa- 
ration of the printing pastes, after some practice and 
experimentation, could be easily mastered. 

(To be continued ) 


ARRANGE CHEMICAL EXPOSITION 
PROGRAM 

The program of speakers for the intensive one-week 
course in chemical engineering fundamentals for college 
students, to be held in conjunction with the Tenth Ex- 
position of Chemical Industries, Sept. 28, to Oct. 3, at 
the Grand Central Palace, New York, is gradually nearing 
completion. Some of the leading authorities in_ their 
respective fields in the chemical industry and associated 
groups, will lecture at the Students’ Course at the Chem- 
ical Exposition, 

Three general addresses on the chemical industry, 
chemistry in all industry, and the buying and selling of 
chemicals wili be given. Dr. Charles H. Herty, president 
of the Synthetic Orgenic Chemical Manufacturers As- 
sociation will speak on “The American Chemical Indus- 
try”; Dr. Arthur D. Little on “The Application of Chem- 
istry to Industry”; William Haynes on “Buying and 
Selling the Products of Chemistry.” 

Other speakers in the Students’ Course will cover such 
subjects as Disintegration, Mechanical 
Separation, Separation with Phase Change, 
of Materials and Materials of Construction. 

The speakers scheduled thus far represent about half 
of the finished program for the Students’ Course, it be- 
ing planned to add almost an equal number of additional 
well-known speakers before completion of the full pro- 
gram. <A number of 


Separation, 
Handling 


leading engineers have been 
scheduled tentatively, and definite announcement of their 
addition to the program will be made later. The Course 
is open to all college students in chemistry or chemical en- 
gineering, or others in the industry who desire to go over 
a one week’s course in the fundamentals of chemical en- 
gineering. Lectures will be held each morning of the Ex- 
position at the Grand Central Palace. 
to those who attend. 


No charge is made 


The motion picture program for the exposition com- 
prises interesting films on a wide variety of subiects, 
covering quarrying, copper smelting, lime manufacture, 
cane sugar production, paper making, petroleum, aso- 
line and oil, sulphur, film manufacture, gasoline motors. 
storage batteries, spark plugs and lead mining and mill- 
ing; and also includes four reels givine a brief sketch of 
Thomas A. Edison. 
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OUR LENGTHENING DYE LISTS 


A LTHOUGH have 
persistent a fight for existence as the 


stuff industry, 


few industries had to wage s@ 


American dye- 


still fewer have received such lavish praise 


when their existence has been finally assured. But with 


foreign competitors ever seeking to usurp our enviable 


this 


is likely to be as de- 


unfavorable 


position, generous laudation 


structive to morale as propaganda. Praise 


overdone engenders a dangerous contentment. The often- 
told parable of the man who becomes so contented with his 
lot that he ceases to better it contains an excellent moral 
Dis 


seen as the mother of 


for whole 


industries as well as for the individual. 


satisfaction, conversely, is usually 


progress. 
A thoughtful 
Tariff 


economist the the 


analyzing report of 
Commission on the latest 
the 


dyes were 


census of would 
that 
in this country 
healthy 
to the lengthening 
in other 


dyes 


possibly interpret announcement more than 


sixty new produced last year 


as indicative of a certain amount of discontent. 


These latest additions tabulation ot 


American dyes, words, may be considered as 


reassuring evidence that our dye manufacturers have not 
been lulled into smug lethargy by the 


gratulations of Though the applause 


cheers and con- 
flattering friends. 


might have turned their heads a bit it did not apparently 
cause them to slacken their pace. 


The achievements and progress of the American dye- 
stuff industry during the past decade will doubtless earn 
more than brief 


tunately the 


mention in but, for- 


its members have kept before 


industrial history ; 
for industry, 
them the truism that future expansion rests not so much 
upon past triumphs as upon continued effort. 

The 
port are the industry’s answer to the increased importa- 
tion of foreign products. In 


new American dyes referred to in the census re- 
1923 over one hundred new 
dyes were developed in our laboratories, like 
brought out last they were almost entirely complex 
cts of special type and high fastness and were not 


and, those 
year, 


pre l u 
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restricted to any one class. 
portant 


Over one hundred sixty im- 
not appear to the 
laymen as an achievement deserving special emphasis, 
but the laboratory the 


new colors in two years may 


research, the tests, trials and 


failures must all be considered in any estimate of its 
significance. 

New colors are brought out by our manufacturers first 
because they know there is a ready market for them and 


secondly, because they realize that they cannot hope to 
retain their hard-won prestige unless they at least keep 
Should 
they cease to develop new colors the implication could 
only be that they 


industry— 


pace with the progress of foreign competitors. 


were satisfied with the position of their 
a condition leading to the downward path. 
It is pertinent to point out in this respect that the pro- 
duction of an entirely new color is oftentimes not 
claimed with sufficient enthusiasm to call more than pass- 


ing attention to it. 


pro- 


‘There has been considerable advance 
vat colors, 


cold 


in our manufacture of yet dye 


fact 


import statis- 


tics for last vear record the that 50 per cent 


consisted of vat colors. 


Much of this importation consisted, of course, of non- 


competitive colors which American manufacturers have 


not as yet duplicated. A considerable proportion, how- 
ever 
that 
superior has not been entirely eradicated from the minds 


of American consumers. 


This leads to the belief 


acceptance of 


, Was classed as competitive. 


the one time anything foreign as 


Increased publicity for specific 
American colors and for the quality of American dyes 


as a whole should tend to decrease the demand for im- 


ported competitives. 


BUSINESS IS BETTER 
ARALLEI 


in its optimistic tone is the acknowledgment through- 


LING current reviews of general business 


out the dyestuff industry that business is noticeably better, 


that it has been increasing steadily and from all indica- 


tions will continue to increase. The textile industry, long 
an outstanding exception in this year’s business pros- 
perity, has decidedly picked up within the past two months 
rather belatedly it is true, to the 
factors that have been favorable to expansion in other 
trades. Dvyestuff tail to the textile 
rocket, is now feeling the results of the latter’s improve- 
ment. 


and is now responding, 


trade, always the 


During the last quarter of this year dyestuff manufac- 


turers will most likely have their patience rewarded with 


an influx of encouragingly larger orders. It appears to 


one authority that hand-to-mouth buying will be steadily 
displaced by purchasing of a sounder character. When 
this about the dyestuff textile 
chemical industries will be assured of brighter prospects 
tor 


has definitely come and 


some time ahead. 


A talk on “The Romance of Chemistry” was broadcast 
1 through WRC, Washington, D. C., bv C. C. 
Concannon, chief of the chemical division of the Depart- 
ment of 


September 


Commerce. 


























































































































































































































































































































New Dye Census Shows Drop 
in Production 


HE United States Tariff Commission will soon issue 
its eighth annual Census of Dyes and Other Syn- 
thetic Organic Chemicals for 1924. 

It presents the results of a special investigation made 
by the Tariff Commission as to the production of coal- 
tar dyes, intermediates, crudes, and synthetic organic 
chemicals of coal-tar and of non-coal-tar origin. This 
report contains a detailed census of dye imports and a 
discussion of the international dye trade with official 
statistics for the imports and exports of the chief dyc 
consuming and producing nations of the world. 

The total production of coal-tar dyes by seventy-eight 
firms in 1924 was 68,679,000 pounds, a 27 per cent decline 
from the maximum output in 1923 of 93,667,524 pounds. 
This reduction is principally due to the decreased activity 
in the domestic textile industry. The sales in 1924 totaled 
64,961,433 pounds valued at $35,012,400. Dyes of do- 
mestic manufacture now supply about 95 per cent of our 
consumption, and there was an exportable surplus of 
certain dyes amounting to 16,000,000 pounds. 





New Dyes 


Notable progress was made in the manufacture for the 
first time in this country of many valuable dyes o/ high 
fastness. More than sixty dyes were manufactured in 
1924 which were not produced in the previous year. 
These products show that the industry has made marked 
progress during the year in producing many complex 
types, including dyes of high fastness for cotton, wool 
and silk. Work now under way may be expected to add 
materially to the variety of dyes and other organic chem- 
icals produced in this country. 

The average price of all dyes sold in 1924—54 cents 
per pound—was a 2 per cent decline from that of the 
previous year. The average selling price in 1920 was 
$1.08 per pound, and in 1917, $1.26 per pound. 


Propuction oF Dyrs By CLASSES 


The 1924 output of dyes, grouped by classes according 
to the method of application was as follows: Acid dyes, 
9,187,256 pounds, or 13.38 per cent of the total output; 
basic dyes, 3,676,999 pounds, or 5.35 per cent; direct 
dyes, 14,662,577, or 21.35 per cent; lake and spirit soluble 
dyes, 967,550 pounds, or 1.41 per cent; mordant and 
chrome dyes, 2,953,987 pounds, or 4.3 per cent; sulphwu 
dyes, 14,561,257 pounds, or 21.2 per cent; vat dyes, in- 
cluding indigo, 21,818,022 pounds, or 31.77 per cent; in- 
digo, 19,996,703 pounds, or 29.12 per cent; other vat 
dyes, 1,821,319 pounds, or 2.65 per cent; unclassified and 
special dyes, 851,354 pounds, or 1.24 per cent. 


Errect oF TARIFF Propuction 


A rapid increase in the monthly imports after the re. 
duction in duty last September indicates increased com- 
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petition from foreign-made dyes. The imported dyes are 
almost entirely of German and Swiss manufacture and 
consist largely of the higher cost products. The averagg 
monthly import of dyes from October, 1924, to July, 1925, 
inclusive, was 458,960 pounds. This is an increase of 
156 per cent over the monthly average of the first nine 
months of 1924 preceding the tariff reduction on dyes. 


EXPENDITURES FOR RESEARCH 


Over $2,000,000 was expended for research in coal-tar 
products in 1924. When the total value of the finished 
coal-tar products sold in the same year—$56,000,000—is 
considered, it is probable that expenditures for investiga- 
tion in this industry have been greater than in any other 
industrial field. The total research costs reported to the 
Tariff Commission have exceeded $25,000,000 for the 
period 1917 to 1924. The remarkable accomplishments 
of the domestic dye and coal-tar chemical industry in 
these years must be attributed in no small part to the 
large expenditures for research. 


REcorD Ourreut oF Vat Dyes 


The production of vat dyes, other than indigo, was 
1,821,319 pounds in 1924 as compared with 1,766,383 
pounds in the previous year. Because of their excep- 
tional fastness these dyes are in increasing demand for 
cotton goods, subjected to the severe treatment of the 
modern laundry. Jhat they were among the last dyes 
to be developed in this country will be explained by the 
fact that they are exceedingly complex, difficult and costly 
to manufacture and that the patents were largely in the 
hands of the Germans. In addition, this group comprises 
a relatively small part of our total consumption. The 
domestic industry now supplies about 55 per cent of our 
requirements in this group. 


Dvr Imports AND EXports 







The total imports of coal-tar dyes in 1924 were 3,022,- 
539 pounds valued at $2,908,778, a slight decrease from 
the imports of the previous year. Of these imports, 59 
per cent came from Germany, 30 per cent from Switzer- 
land, and the remainder from England, France, Italy, and 
other countries. The vat dyes comprised nearly 50 pet 
cent of all dyes imported. 

The total dye exports for 1924 were 15,713,428 pounds 
valued at $5,636,244. This is a 12 per cent decrease by 
quantity and a slight increase by value over the figures 
for 1923. Our export trade in dyes consists very largely 
of Indigo and Sulphur Black shipped mostly to the mar- 
kets of the Far East. 


INTERNATIONAL DyE TRADE 


Since 1914 the manufacture of dyes and intermediates 
has been established on a large scale in the United States 
Great Britain and France, and to a smaller extent in Italy 
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and Japan; while in Switzerland the industry has ex- 
panded. -\s a result, the world’s capacity to produce 
dyes has nearly doubled and an era of competition has 
set in, which promises to eliminate many of the exist: 
ing plants. 

These new dye industries have greatly affected Ger- 
many’s export trade which in 1914 was 25 per cent by 
quantity and 60 per cent by value of the 1913 trade. But 
there is little doubt of Germany’s determination to recover 
as large a part as possible of her lost markets, even at a 
high cost and over a long period of time. Germany has a 
large portion of the dye trade in the markets of the Far 
East and other consuming countries, which have no dye 
The new dye producing countries, however, 
have adopted protective measures for the purpose of 
stimulating dye manufacture. 


industries. 


These measures have been 
partly responsible for Germany’s effort to affiliate with 
existing producers or to establish branch plants. 

One development of interest by the Interessen Gemein- 
schaft in 1924 is the reported consolidation of interests 
for the purpose of reducing personnel and eliminating the 
duplication of production, selling and purchasing forces. 
Extensive developments have been made by the plants of 
the I. G. in the manufacture of non-coal-tar products 
Conspicuous among these new items are synthetic am- 
nitrogenous _ fertilizer 


monia, materials and synthetic 


methanol. The manufacture of the latter is closely allied 
with other products, such as butyl alcohol and motor fuel. 

The German dye industry has long been organized ot. 
an international basis. The struggle between the dye pro- 
ducing nations for the export markets promises to be 
along and a severe one and in the end must result in the 
elimination from an export basis of those dves which can 
not he produced at a cost sufficiently low to compete with 
German and Swiss products. 

Switzerland ranks second to Germany in the interna- 
tional dve trade. They produce largely the higher cost 
types. The post-war export trade shows a relatively 
smaller decline than that of Germany. They operate 
branch plants in the United States, Great Britain, France 
and Italy. In the long run it is probable that the Swiss 
will find their lack of raw materials an increasing handi- 
cap in maintaining their industry on an international basis. 

In the event that the German firms do not establish 
branch plants in Great Britain and the United States 
two methods are open for their pursuance of commercial 
(1) 
an attack on their export trade and (2) a direct attack 


Warfare against the dye industry of these countries: 


by price cutting in the home markets on certain lines of 
key products. Both methods of procedure are reported 


to have been adopted in 1925. In the United States since 


the tariff reduction of 15 per cent ad valorem on Septem- 
ber 29 


1924, a sharp increase in imports of the higher 
priced dyes has taken place. 

In addition to the special measures which Great Britain, 
he United States, France, Italy, Japan and Spain have 
adopted to encourage and stimulate dye production, Great 
Britain and Japan have rendered financial aid to their 
dye industries, and Great Britain, Japan and Germany 
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have put in force a license system of dye-import control. 
Protective measures will play an important part in the 
maintenance and development of the dye industries in the 
new producing countries within the next five to ten years. 
In the long run, however, such fundamentals as (1) cost 
of production, (2) availabllity of raw materials, (3) cost 
and efficiency of labor and the maintenance of technical 
staffs, (4) efficiency of selling organization, (5) sufficient 
capital without excessive capitalization, and (6) ability 
to grant prompt and efficient technical service to consum- 
ers, will become decisive factors in determining what 
countries will survice this competitive era. The German 
and the Swiss have an advantage in a consolidation ot 
Such a 
consolidation in the United States would be in violation 


companies not possessed by any other country. 
of anti-trust laws. In sharp contrast to the close co- 
operation in Germany between dye firms is the keen com- 
petition between the different firms in some of the new 
dye producing countries, particularly in the United States. 

Among the world’s dye producers there is manifest a 
distinct trend toward (1) the production of dyes of su- 
perior fastness, (2) the manufacture of dyes adapted to 
special purposes, (3) the development of dyes of lower 
application costs, (4) increase in the number of identical 
dyes produced by different firms, and (5) elimination of 
many types either in small demand or for which satisfac- 
tory substitutes are available. 

The maintenance of research for the development of 
new dyes and allied products and for the improvement of 
existing methods of manufacture are important factors 
not to be overlooked by any nation striving to retain its 
international position in the dye trade. Marked advan- 
tages will result to those firms able to produce new dyes 
of exceptional fastness adapted to special use, and eco- 
nomical of application. 


CHEMICAL SHOW EXHIBITS 


The €. J. Company, of 


Brooklyn, N. Y., will feature at its exhibit at the Tenth 


Tagliabue Manufacturing 
I-xposition of Chemical Industries, September 28 to Oc- 
tober 3, at the Grand Central Palace, New York, in spaces 
275-276, a variety of recording and indicating thermom- 
eters and temperature and pressing controllers. The ex- 
hibit will include the following units in the Tag line of 
instruments: The fully compensated recording thermom 
eter, Peerless Temperature Controller, Peerless Pressure 
Controller, Simplex Pressure Controller, Dial Indicating 
Thermometers, Mercury Industrial Thermometers, thx 
new thermostatically controlled Saybolt Viscosimeter and 
other oil testing instruments, hydrometers and chemical 
thermometers. Representatives of this company at the 
I-xposition will be: L. C. Irwin, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; V. Wichum, chief engineer; M. R. Wil 
helm, division sales manager; W. C. Begeebing, division 


sales manager; M. Malone, assistant engineer; H. D. 


Cooke, general sales manager. 
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Three floors at the Grand Central Palace, comprising 
the exhibits of some four hundred firms manufacturing 
chemicals, equipment, containers, instruments and many 
other products, will make up the main body of the Expo 
sition. A series of exhibits of particular interest this 
year, in view of the comparative recent rise of artificial 
silk, will be that of a number of the large manufacturers 
of chemical fibers, yarns, and fabrics. The combined 
exhibit will be entitled “Chemistry’s Contribution to the 
Textile Industry.” 

The actual manufacture of chemical fibers will be car- 
ried on in the exhibit by the Max Ams Machine Com- 


pany, Bridgeport, Conn., under the direction of Dr. W. O. 





[Note: The publishers or The Reporter have secured more or 
less complete data in regard to many of the dyestuffs which are 
at the present time being manufactured in the United States. 
As the following material has been brought together from va- 
rious sources, they realize that errors are quite likely to appear, 
and it is earnestly requested that any readers who find errors 
or who are able to give additional information will communicate 
with the publishers in order that this material may be made as 
correct, complete and up to date as possible. These tables will 
appear serially until all colors upon which we have data shall 
have been covered. The publication of ‘his data was begun in 
the issue of March 10, 1924.] 


CORRECTION 
In the “Dyestuff Tables” appearing in the issue of August 24, 
under the (Schultz No. 616) and 
(Schultz No. 617) the name of the Beaver 
Manufacturing Company, of Ballardvale, Mass., for whom Jen- 
nings & Co., of Boston, act as selling agents, was inadvertently 
omitted. 


headings of “Primuline” 


“Chloramine Yellow” 


The Beaver Manufacturing Company manufactures Schultz 
No. 616, under the name of Primuline J, and Schultz No. 617, 
under the names of Direct Fast Yellow B and Direct Fast Yel- 
low FS, the latter being similar to Diamine Fast Yellow FF. 






IMMEDIAL YELLOW 
(Schultz No. 710) 
SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: 


Cotton. 









USUAL METHOD OF DYEING: Equal amount of sulphide 


as color; § per cent soda; 60 per cent Glauber salt. 


SHADE: 


Green dull shade of yellow 


SOLUBILITY: 


Good. 


LEVEL: 


Dyes level. 


EXHAUSTS: Well with sulphide. 
FASTNESS TO: 
Acid: 
Alkali: 
Boiling: 


Turns yellower. 
Fast. 
Excellent. 
Fast. 
Excellent. 
Fast. 
Inferior to Chloramine Orange (S-11). 


Cross-Dyeing: 
Fulling: 
Ironing: 


Light: 
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Mitscherling. Other firms participating in the series wil} 
include the American Cellulose & Chemical Manufae- 
turing Company, Cumberland, Md., who will show cela 
nese or acetylcellulose fiber; Tubize Artificial Silk Com 
pany of America, Hopewell, Va., who will show nitro 
cellulose; the Industrial Fiber Company, who will show 
viscose fiber, and the American Bemberg Corp., Johnson 
City, Tenn., who will show cuprammonium fiber. The 
complete story of artificial silk will be told in these ex- 
hibits for the textile industry, dry cleaners, laundries— 
from the raw material to the finished textile, its manu- 
facture, dyeing, finishing and care after manufacture. 








les 





Moderate. 
Moderate. 


Perspiration: 
Rubbing: 
Washing: 


Excellent. 


COMPETING PRODUCTS: Made in the United States by 
\malgamated Dyestuff & Chemical Works (Selling Agents, 
John Campbell & Co.), under name of Amalthion Brown R; 
Tower Manufacturing Company, under name of Indophenol 
Yellow; E. I. du pont de Nemours & Co., under names of 
Sulphogene Yellow D, GA and GG; 
ucts, 


American Aniline Prod- 
Inc., under name of Sulphur Yellow Brown 2G. 


IMMEDIAL ORANGE 
(Schultz No. 711) 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: Cotton. 


USUAL METHOD OF DYEING: Equal amount of sulphide 


as color; 8 per cent soda; 60 per cent Glauber salt. 


SHADE: 


Dull reddish shade of orange. 





SOLUBILITY: 


Good. 


LEVEL: 


Dyes level. 








EXHAUSTS: Well. 
FASTNESS TO: 


Acid: Poor; turns redder. 


Alkali: Fast. 

Boiling: Excellent. 
Fulling: Excellent. 
Ironing: Fast. 

Light: Inferior to S-11. 
Perspiration: Moderate. 
Rubbing: Moderate. 
Sulphur: Fast. 
Washing: Excellent. 


COMPETING PRODUCTS: 


Made in the United States by 
Tower Manufacturing Company, under name of Indophenol 
Tan; National Aniline & Chemical Company, under names of 
Sulphur Brown CG, 2G and 4G; 
pany, under name of Sulphur Tan; American Aniline Prod- 


Industrial Dyestuff Com- 


ucts, Inc., under name of Sulphur Yellow MR. 


3rown 
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KRYOGEN YELLOW 
(Schultz No. 712) 

SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: Cotton. 


USUAL METHOD OF DYEING: Sulphide of soda; soda ash 
and salt at the boil. 
soda to dissolve. 


Requires a great excess of sulphide of 


SOLUBILITY: Not very good. 


LEVEL: Dyes level. 
FASTNESS TO: 
Acid: 
Alkali: 
Boiling: 
rect. 
Chlorine: 


Cross-Dyeing: 


Fast to acetic; redder with muriatic. 
Fast. 
Very good after-chromed; goes redder dyed di- 


Slight. 

Fairly good. 
Ironing: Fast. 
Light: 
Sulphur: 
Washing: 
Storing: 


Fairly fast. 

Fast. 
Fast. 

Good. 


OTHER PROPERTIES: 


fastness to light is better but the shade is duller. 


After coppered and chromed, thg 


DYED BY OTHER METHODS: Dyed and developed with 
phenol, redder and duller; with resorcin, yellow brown; with 
beta-naphthol, brick shade of brown; with Oxamine Devel- 

a dull 


in the light fastness. 


oper R, olive brown. Developing makes no differ- 


ence 


PRINTING: 


Brands free from polysulphides print well. 


DISCHARGING: Will not discharge by oxidation. 

COMPETING PRODUCTS: Made in the United States by 
Holland Aniline Company, under name of Sulphur Yellow; 
Industrial Dyestuff Company, under name of Sulphur Tan Y. 


SULPHUR BROWN R 
(Schultz No. 715) 
SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: Cotton. 


USUAL METHOD OF DYEING: 


common salt. 


A little sulphuric soda and 


SHADE: Redder and duller than Katigen Yellow Brown GG. 


SHADE BY GASLIGHT: Duller. 


SOLUBILITY: 


Good 


LEVEL: Dyes level. 


EXHAUSTS: Well. 


FASTNESS TO: 
Acid: 
Alkali: 
Boiling: 


Fast to ovganic acids. 
Fast. 
Turns lighter 


without bleeding 


Chlorine: Very moderate.” 


Cross-Dyeing: J oses in shade. 
Ironing: Fast. 

Light: Inferior to Katig 
Perspiration: Fast. 
Rubbing: Fast. 


Washing: Turns lighter without bleeding. 


n Yellow 


Browns. 
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COMPETING PRODUCTS: Made in the United States by 
American Aniline Products, Inc. 


DIRECT BROWN G 
(Schultz No. 476) 
SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: Cotton and union dyeing. 


USUAL METHOD OF DYEING: 
after-treated with chrome and 
Glauber salt at the boil. 


On cotton, with salt and 


copper. On unions, with 


SHADE: Redder and clearer than Amanil Chrome Brown G. 


SHADE BY GASLIGHT: Duller. 


SOLUBILITY: Very good. 


LEVEL: 


Dyes level. 
EXHAUSTS: Well. 


FASTNESS TO: 
Acid: Muriatic 
Chrome Brown G. 
Alkali: Inferior to Amanil Chrome Brown G. 
Chlorine: Moderate; 
Fulling: Very good. 


turns the shade redder; same as 


\manil 


turns yellow. 
Amanil Chrome 
\manil 


Dyed direct, excels 


Brown G; after-treated, the same as Chrome 
Brown G. 

Ironing: Fast. 

Light: 

Perspiration: 


Rubbing: Fast. 
Washing: Dyed direct, better than 


‘ 


Very good. 


Fast. 


Amanil Chrome Brown 
:; after-treated, equals Amanil Brown. 


DYED BY OTHER METHODS: After-treated with chrome 


and copper, faster to washing and fulling. 


ON UNIONS: 


Cotton-wool unions: 


Both fibers the 
Both fibers the same shade. 


Cotton-silk unions: ame shade. 


ON OTHER MATERIALS: Wool: Color exhausts fairly well. 
Very fast to fulling and light on this fiber. 


PRINTING: 


This product is of no interest for direct printing 


DISCHARGING: 


work, a 4 per cent shade gives the same result when dis- 


With regard to its application in discharge 


charged as a 4 per cent dyeing of Amanil Chrome Brown G 


Both products give good white discharges with tin salt, sul- 
phocyanide of tin or zinc dust; oxidizing agents give a yellow 
discharge. 


COMPETING PRODUCTS: 

American Products, under names of Amanil 
Cis CIR: Dyestuff & Chemical 
Works (Selling Agents, John Campbell & Co.), under name 
of Amidine Orange Brown Fx.; Cincinnati Chemical Works, 
under name of 


Made in the 
Inc.., 


United States by 
Aniline 
and 


Brown Amalgamated 


Benzamine Brown 3GO; Grasselli Dyestuff 
Corporation, under name of Benzo Brown D3GA; Noil Chem- 
ical & Color Works (Selling Agents, Dunker & Perkins Com 
pany), under name of Direct Brown C; National Aniline & 
Chemical Company, under names of Brown CN and 
3GN; Palatine Aniline & Chemical Company (Selling Agents, 
F. E. Atteaux & Co.). under name of Pacco Direct Brown G: 
Commonwealth Color & Chemical Company, under names of 
Trianol Direct Brown C and 3GN. 


Erie 


(Continued on page 644) 
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RELATIVE HOURS EXPOSURE FOR EQUAL DEGREES OF FADING WITH VARIOUS COLORED RIBBONS 


"1G. 3.—Relative Time (Hours) of Exfosure to Different Nluminants io Produce Equa! Fading of Various 
Colored Ribbons 
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4.—Relative Exposures (Foot-Candle Hours) Req wired for Different Illuminants to Produce Equal Fading 
of Various Colored Ribbons 


Septem! ver 21, 1925 


THE FADING OF COLORED MATERIAL BY 
DAYLIGHT AND ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 


(Concluded from page 618) 


survey of 26 stores in Cleveland observed an average day- 
light illumination of approximately 235 foot-candles on 
the display, with a range from 15 to 910. This average 
is lower than the intensity employed in our investigation. 

It appears that colored goods will hardly be faded at 
all by exposures to 50 toot-candles for periods up to 200 
hours or more, unless the dyes are more fugitive than 
those employed in this investigation. from 
Tables I and II it is seen that approximately half of the 


However, 


ribbons exposed showed some fading under the follow- 
ing conditions: 


120 hours’ exposure to 500 foot-candles from tungsten 
Approximately 25 hours in sunlight. 
Forty hours in skylight. 


Of eighteen ribbons exposed to five foot-candles from 
tungsten lamps for 1,600 hours at room temperature 
only six showed any fading, and even they were just 
perceptibly faded. 

The degree of fading produced by exposures to radia- 
tion from tungsten lamps is approximately proportional 
to the product of illumination and time over the illumina- 
tion range from 50 to 2,700 foot-candles. 

\ll ribbons tested showed some fadine in solar radia- 
tion of wave-leneths greater than 557 mu, but the fading 
was greatly reduced or practically negligible for a num- 
ber of ribbons when all radiations of wave-lengths shorter 
than mu were screened off. 


~AW 
‘ 


Od 

Tables IV and V show that a definite amount of fading 
is produced by a smaller amount of exposure, evaluated 
in foot-candle hours, from daylight and the white-flame 
are than from tungsten lamps. This is undoubtedly due 
to the greater amount of short-wave radiation in solar and 
are radiations. 

Enclosing the colored material in a vacuum practically 
inhibited fading with about half of the ribbons tested. 
and greatly reduced the fading with all others. 

Temperature has very little effect on the rate of fading 
in the range from 85 to 120 deg. Fahr., but at 150 degrees 
the fading was appreciably increased. 

Moisture appears not to have a very appreciable effect 
on rate of fading under the conditions of this test. 

The authors wish to express their appreciation for 
the assistance rendered by W. L. Lynde who has made 
a great many of the photometric measurements and com- 
parisons of faded ribbons. 


DYE PRICE*REDUCTION 
American Chemical & Cellulose Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd.. Cumberland, Md., announced a substantial re- 
duction in the price of SRA dyes, following a material 
increase in production. 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


The Instructor in Garment Cleaning. C. C. Hubbara. 
National Association of Dyers and Cleaners. 318 pages. 


This book has been prepared for the distinct purpose 
of improving knowledge and skill of persons employed 
in the important work of garment cleaning and dyeing. 
It is not only a practical reference book for the experi- 
enced worker, but it also contains a series of carefully 
planned lessons covering the essentials of the trade. 

The book is very largely the result of the author’s work 
in the Bureau of Standards, and is recommended and 
endorsed by the Federal Board of Vocational Education. 

The material presented should aid materially in the 
training of the various 
branches of the garment dyeing and cleaning industry, 


more intelligent workers in 
and provide them with an opportunity to acquire a more 
thorough knowledge of their trade, than has heretofore 
been possible. 

A large number of typical iobs in dry cleansing, spot- 
ting, wet cleaning, tinting and spot dyeing are discussed 
in detail as to individual operations involved, as well as 
to tools and materials used. In most cases these discus- 
sions are followed by a series of questions which cover 
the essential steps and important features of the operation. 

There is also included a Dictionary of Trade Terms, a 
series of formulas for the preparations of various ma 
terials used by the trade, tables of weights and measures, 
methods for testing fabrics, and ink and paint charts 
giving their composition and _ solubilities. 


DYES FOR STRAW 

National Aniline & Chemical Company has issued a 
new shade card neatly exhibiting on straw braid swatches 
sixty-four of this firm’s colors suitable for straw dyeing, 
classified on the card as acid, basic and direct, with per- 
centages. A folder attached to the card gives brief dye- 
ing directions for cach class of dyestuff in single and two 
tone effects. 


JULY EXPORTS OF DYEING AND TANNING 
EXTRACTS 


Domestic exports of dyeing and tanning extracts during 


July were as follows, according to figures supplied by the 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce: Logwood extract, 142,464 pounds, 
valued at $16,309; other dye extracts, 278,326 pounds, 
valued at $17,515; dyeing and tanning materials, crude, 
811 pounds, valued at $11,068 ; Chestnut, 754,377 pounds. 
valued at $18,740; other tanning extracts (vegetable and 
chemical), 1,575,894 pounds, valued at $86,333. 
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Leipzig. Founded 1882. 








Main. Founded 1882. 











Founded 1823 
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on-the-Rhine. Founded 1877. 
WD—Wulfing, Dahl & Co., A. G. Barmen. 






























































1925— Pounds 
CN ihn ce ahs Sikhs 403,984 









































PIE irs cd cls pwn 373,259 
PRMMNERSEN DE RIS ccc w aot echo d 8 527,964 
MNEs seis: one. ee vere 451,005 
BE See Ne ea 370,271 
CN arg a ly Bins Gil Sea hodas 376,668 
AREER SRE SE eye ae a eee 675,843 
RUA. aA cere OS ees 330,674 
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Total, eight months... 509,668 


























1924— Pounds 
NN aiid shea  winlen es 283,643 
POE 5.60 50 cdadeaevs. 161,869 








1—THE SIX LEADING GERMAN COMPANIES 
i fur Anilin-Fabrikation, Berlin. Founded 
3 


K—Kalle & Co., A. G., Biebrich-on-the-Rhine. 
M—Farbwerke, vormals Meister Lucius & Bruning, Hochst-on- 


GrE—Chemische Fabrik Griesheim-Electron, 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Foreign Dyes Imported Through New York 
and Other Ports During August 


Compiled by the Chemical Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in Collaboration 
with the Chemical Division of the United States Tariff Commission 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS OF MANUFACTURERS’ NAMES 


B—Badische Anilin-und-Soda-Fabrik, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine. 
By—Farbenfabriken, vormals Friedr. Bayer & Co., Leverkusen- 


C—Leopold Cassella & Co., Frankfort-on-the-Main. Founded 
1870. 


Founded 1870. 


2—THE SMALLER GERMAN COMPANIES 
BK—Leipziger Anilinfabrik Boyer & Kegel, Furstenberg, near 
CG—Chemikaliewerk Griesheim G. m, b. H., Griesheim-on-the- 


CJ—Carl Jager G. m. b. H., Anilinfarbenfabrik, Dusseldorf. 


Offenbach-on-the- 


L—Farbwerk Mulheim, vormals A. Leonhardt & Cvo., Mulhenn 
tM—Chemische Fabriken, vormals Weiler ter Meer, Uerdingen- 


Founded 1832. 





MPORTS of foreign dyes through the port of New 
York during August totaled 306,482 pounds, with 
an invoice value of $275,544. Imports through 

other ports included: Albany, 13,553 pounds, valued 

at $19,180; Boston, 10,539 pounds, valued at $8,718, 
and Milwaukee, 100 pounds, valued at $170. 


Imports of Synthetic Dyes 


Invoice Value 
$359,376 
365,268 
488,501 
426,141 
347,904 
333,654 
692,615 
303,612 


$3,317,071 
Invoice Value 


$237,868 
180,570 
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3—SWISS COMPANIES (ALL AT BASEL) 


e-te vormals L. Durand, Huguenin & Co. Founded 


G—Anilinfarben-und Extract-Fabriken, vormals Joh, Rud. Geigy. 
Founded 1764. 


I—Gesellschaft fur chemische Industrie. Founded 1885. 
S—Chemische Fabrik, vormals Sandoz & Co. Founded 1887 


4—DUTCH AND FRENCH COMPANIES 


7h ese Ammersfoort, Ammersfoort, Netherlands. Founded 


NF—Niederlandische Farben-und-Chemikalienfabrik Delft, Delft, 
Netherlands. Founded 1897. 


CN—Compagnie Nationale de Matieres Colorantes et Produits 
Chimiques. Founded 1917. (Etablissements Kuhlmann 
merged with this company in 1923.) 


P—Societe Anonyme des Matieres Colorantes et Produits Chi- 
miques St. Denis (formerly A. Poirrier). Founded 1830. 


5—ENGLISH COMPANIES 
Bro—Brotherton & Co., Ltd., City Chambers, Leeds. 
BAC—British Alizarine Co., Ltd., Manchester 
BD—British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., London. 
Cl Co.—The Clayton Aniline Co., Ltd., Clayton, Manchester. 


CV—The Colne Vale Dye & Chemical Co., Ltd., Milnsbridge, 
Huddersfield. 


Hol—L. B. Holliday & Co., Ltd., Huddersfield. 
Scot—Scottish Dyes, Ltd., Grangemouth. 








EMEA ce. Seven tsi se ees 302,799 307,247 
BN iGo knicks Ghat d aie onion 176,550 183,789 
MT wivanvied ab eekuneewee 183,079 177,553 
I cies eae: Oe meee ie eh 153,019 156,857 
Eb aatk- pate ad amis cane 143,680 139,558 
OM RNNE ea bsts ce lait Sion asad sic 80,396 87,014 

Total, eight months... 1,440,035 $1,470,456 


Dyes and Intermediates Remaining in Bonded 
Customs Warehouse 
Coal-Tar Coal-Tar 


Dyes and Colors Intermediates 


(pounds) (pounds) 
January 31, 1925........ 571,371 952,202 
February 28, 1925....... 566,038 961,406 
Maren Si. T9828 oc. ses 653,020 1,050,539 
Aged 30, 1006... 04.2864: 668,365 1,048,334 
ie | a 734,705 1,087,745 
June 30, 1925........... 825,528 1,171,383 


July 81, 1985........... 775,916 1,378,837 
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Five Leading Dyes, by Quantity, Imported Colour : 
Sena A Index Schultz Quantity 
uring ugust No. No. Name of Dye and Mfr. (pounds) 
Pounds 436 358 Acetopurpurine 8B—(A) 
Rhodamine B (single strength) 19.470 Chloramine Brilliant Red 8B Conce.—(S) 
\lizarine Light Blue B 13,006 Toluylene Red Powder—(Gr-E) 
Rhodamine 60 (single strength) 12,970 Diazo Brilliant Black B- 
; ° . : ‘ongo Orange R—(By)..... 
Brilliant Indigo 4B Paste 10,261 Cange Orange E—~(Sy) 


; g Columbia Blue G—(A) 
Purpurine 10,161 Brilliant Milling Red R— 


Trisulphon Brown B Conc.—(S)... 
Per Cent of Dyes by Country of Shipment Chloramine Blue 3G Cone.—(S)... 
i Chlorazol Fast Orange D—(BD)... 


Diphenyl Chrysoine GC—(G)... 
\ug. July* June May Supra Light Yellow 2GL—(By)... 


oo — 


German\ d1.: a4 50 : Developed Light Yellow 2G—(By). 
Switzerland .. 36 32 3% penpecnne (S) 
Setocvanine—(G) ‘ 
Poseion Green SGX—(B).. 
England Erioglaucine AP—(G) 
France d : : Erioglaucine X High Cone.—(G) 
Belgium ‘ 6 5 Crystal Violet Extra—(B) 
Crystal Violet Powder—(t-M) 
Victoria Blue 4R—(1) 
Kiton Fast Violet 10B—(1)... 
Alkali Blue 3R Cone.—(t-M). 
Isamine Blue 6B 
Brilliant Acid Blue V—(By). 
Carmine Blue A—(Q) 
The dyes in this report are grouped by both Colour Kiton Blue A—(1) 

Neptune Blue BR, BR Cone.—(M) 
Poseidon Blue BR, BXX—(B) 
which could not be identified by either number the : Blue 


Canada 
Holland 


*These percentages do not include imports through the port 
Albany 


Index and Schultz numbers, and in the case of those 


Extra—(C) 
classification according to the ordinary method of ap- Cyanol Extra—(C) 

Cyanol FF—(C) 
Acid Violet 6BNOO—(Q)... 
Eriochrome Azurol BC—(G). 
Chromazurol S Cone.—(G) 
Victoria Pure Blue BO—(B) 
Erio Green B Supra—(G)... 


plication was adopted. As the pastes and powders of 
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the vat dyes vary widely in strength and quantity, 


each vat dye has been reduced—in nearly every case 


mm uut 
So 


—to a single-strength basis. 


ag SF SS SN SY 
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Rhodamine B Single—(B) 
DYES OF COAL-TAR ORIGIN* Rhodamine B Extra (s. s.)—(Q) 
— Rhodamine B Extra (s. s.)—(1) 


Index Schultz Quantity Rosazeine B Extra (s. s.)—(M)... 
No. q Name of Dye and Mfr. : Rhodamine 6G Extra (s. s.)—(1) 


16 37. Fast Yellow Extra—(By) 10 Rosazeine 6GD Extra—(s. s.)—(M).. 

32 Brilliant Sulphon Red B—(S) 2,000 Fast Acid Violet B—(M)... 
Sitara Fast Red RL Paste—(t-M) Chromorhodine BB—(DH) 
Sitara Fast Red RL Pdr. (s. s.)—(t-M).... 1,524 Chromorhodine BN—(DH) 
Erica B Extra—(A) Chromorhodine BR-—(DH) .......... 762 
Erica B Conce.—(S) 330 786 Auracine G Formate—(G) 220 
Metachrome Violet I J 200 Acridine Orange DHE—(DH) 
Pilatus Black SF—(B) 200 Rhoduline Orange NO—(By)..... 212 
Chlorantine Fast Red 7BL—(1) 87: Patent Phosphine M—(I)...... 102 
Sulpkoncyanine G—(By) ; Phosphine 3R—(A) ..............06. ,000 
Diaminogene Blue NA—(C) f Runic AL Cone.— air dies 700 
srilliant Benzo Fast Violet BL—(By) Patent Phosphine ,RRDX—(B)...... 200 
Diamine Fast Violet FFRN—(C) Azo Carmine GX—(B)............ 2,911 
Diazo Brilliant Orange GR—(By) Azo Carmine BX—(B) pdabness 200 
srilliant Benzo Violet B—(By) 3. Wool Fast Blue BL—(By) 
Diamine Brilliant Violet B—(C) 730 Wool Fast Blue GL—(By) 

- Chlorantine Fast Yellow 4GL—(1) ,204 Xylene Milling Blue AE Cone.—(S) 
319 Chloramine Red 3B—(S) 507 : Diphene Blue B—(A) 


409 339 Diamine Orange _B—(C) 976 : Direct Gray R Paste—(G)... 
423 349 Diamine Brown B—(C) 100 : Fur Blue Black A, SB—(A) 
430 - Pilar Red a. Cn Fur Gray ALA, B—(A) 


ee Fur Gray Brown SLA—(A) 
his table includes imports through the port of New York Nako DFN, G—(M) 
amount of 306,482 pounds, and also 13,553 pounds through : . cc 
" 452 ; y E f : ed 
the port of Albany, 10,539 pounds through the port of Boston Chromazurine E, G—(DH) 


and 100 pounds through the port of Milwaukee. Modern Violet N—(DH)... 


to the 
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1067 
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1073 
1076 
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Index Schultz 
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Quantity 
°. Name of Dye and Mfr. (pounds) 
635 Modern Violet—(DH) 2... vcccccccssecrcce 882 
o56 ~=Pyrogene Green 3601) oi c.cicieccicecdvcinws 440 
778 Alizarine VI Extra Pure—(B)............. 4,192 
780 Alizarine Red S Powder—(B).............0. 256 
ee IG) a hisdie cocaine: cleids owuscienw 10,161 
785 Alizarine Red SDG Paste—(M)............ 1,500 
7e4 Alizatine SX Paste—(B) o..:...00ccccescccccs 2,190 
858 Alizarine Light Blue SE Conc.—(S) 
Alizarine Saphirol WSA Powder—(By).... 3,014 
858 Alizarine Light Blue B, B Conc.—(S)..... 13,006 
801 Anthracene Blue SWGG Powder—(B)... 500 
804 Alizarine Blue S Powder—(B)............. 72U 
808 Alizarine Green S Paste—(B).............. 915 
852 Alizarine Irisol R Powder—(By)........... 938 
859 Alizarine Direct Blue RXO Powder—(B) 
Alizarine Light Blue R Conc.—(S) 
860 Alizarine Direct Blue BGAOO—(B) 
Alizarine Light Blue BGAQO—(S)........ 1,406 
865 Alizarine Cyanine Green G Extra—(By) 
Alizarine Light Green GS Conc.—(S)...... 230 
853 Anthrauinone Violet Powder—(B)......... 300 
864 


759 


760 
761 


763 


765 


767 


838 


842 


843 


849 


819 


Anthraquinone Green GXNO Powder—(B) 125 
Alizarine Ruby R Powder—(By) 


Pmthravebine CE) assesic.dscvnwdssicciscen 366 
Anthra Yellow GC Paste—(B) 

Anthra Yellow GC Paste Fine—(B) 

Vat Yellow GC Paste—(B)........ ..6c0ccscee 3,147 


Vat Golden Orange G Dbl. Pst. (s. s.).—(B) 5,904 
Vat Orange RRT Paste—(B) 


Vat Orange RRTS Powder (s. s.)—(B)..... 5,762 
Vat Dark Blue BGO Paste Fine—(B) 
Vat Dark Blue BO Paste Fine—(B)....... 1,524 


Vat Dark Blue BOA Paste Fine—(B)...... 44 
Vat Black BB Dbl. Paste (s. s.)—(B) 


Vat Black BB Dbl. Paste Fine (s. s.)—(B).. 2,226 
Vat Brilliant Violet RR Paste—(B) 

Vat Brilliant Violet RR Paste Fine—(B) 

Vat Brilliant Violet RR Dbl. Pst. (s. s.)—(B) 

Vat Brill. V’Il't RR Dbl. Pst. Fine (s. s.)—(B) 

Vat Brilliant Violet RRP Paste—(B)...... 2,676 
Vat Blue RS Paste—(B) 

Vat Blue RS Paste Fine—(B) 

Vat Blue RS Dbl. Paste (s. s.)—(B) 

Vat Blue RS Dbl. Paste Fine (s. s.)—(B) 

Vat Blue RSP Paste—(B) 

Vat Blue RSP Dbl. Paste (s. s.)—(B)...... 396 


Indanthrene Blue GCD Dbl. Paste—(B) 

Indan. Blue GCD Dbl. Pst. (s. s.)—(B) 

Vat Blue GCD Dbl. Paste Fine (s. s.)—(B) 

Vat Blue GCDN Powder (s. s.)—(B)....... 7,276 
Vat Blue BCD Paste—(B) 

Vat Blue BCD Paste Fine—(B) 

Vat Blue BCD Dbl. Paste (s. s.)\—(B) 

Vat Blue BCD Dbl. Pst. Fine (s. s.)—(B) 
Helindone Blue IBCS Powder (s. s.).—(M) 2,764 
Vat Blue RC Paste Fine—(B) 

Vat Blue RC Dbl. Paste (s. s.)—(B) 

Vat Blue R Dbl. Paste Fine (s. s.)—(B) 


Cibanone Blue G Powder—(I)............. 220 
Indanthrene Yellow G Paste—(B) 

Vat Yellow G Paste—(B) 

Vat Yellow G Paste Fine—(B) 

Vat Yellow G Dbl. Paste (s. s.)—(B) 

Vat Yellow G Dbl. Pst. Fine (s. s.).—(B)... 7,450 
Algol Red FF Extra Paste—(By) 

Vat Red FF Paste—(By) «...6<.c65605.cccccens 2,422 
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Colour 
Index Schultz Quantity 
No. No. Name of Dye and Mfr. (pounds) 
1134 821 Algol Blue 3R Powder (s. s.)—(By) 
Grelanone Violet 3B Powder (s. s.)—(Gr-E) 1,232 
1135 820 Grelanone Violet BR Paste—(Gr-E)....... 440 
1136 822 Vat Orange RRK Powder (s. s.)—(By)..... 880 
1138 810 Helindone Yellow 3GN Paste—(M) 
Thioindigo Yellow 3GN Paste—(K)........ 253 
1142 830 Anthra Red RT Paste—(B) 
Vat Red R Extra Powder (s. s.)—(By).... 2,726 
1143 827 Anthra Bordeaux B Paste—(B) 
Anthra Bordeaux R Paste Fine—(B)...... 1,367 
1145 S34 Vat Gray Gh. Paste—CBy) ooo 6is:ccicwaveen 400) 
1149 S73 Vat Brown GR Paste—(B) « osciicssccacwes. 44 
1150 833 Vat Olive IR Powder (s. s.)—(M).......... 984 
1151 — Helindone Brown IR Powder (s. s.)—(M) 
Vat Brown. R Paste—(hb) noo... .cicsscweeses 4,689 
1152 — Helindone Brown IG Powder (s. s.)—(M).. 1,600 
1163 832 Vat Violet BN Paste—(B) 
Vat Violet BN Extra Powder (s. s.)—(B).. 1,040 
1171 868 Cibanone Brown R Powder (s. s.)—(1).... 880 
1173 793 Cibanone Blue 3G Paste—(I1).......... 000 992 
1178 876 Indigosol O—(By) 
eee Od) ion ised a wines we seihecs:eore's 1,702 
1184 881 Brilliant Indigo 4B Paste—(B)............ 10,261 
1190 885 Brilliant Indigo B Paste—(B).............. 393 
1199 892 Helindone Green G Paste—(M)............ 200 
1207 912 Anthra Red B Paste—(B) 
Anthra Red B Powder (s. s.)—(B) 
Cia Pike Th Paste D6. css dik ic wressise.erses 1,667 
1208 919 Ciba Bordeaux B Paste—(1) 
Ciba Bordeaux B Powder (s. s.)—(I)....... 2,751 
121 910 Thioindigo Rose BN Extra Paste—(K)..... 995 
212 918 Ciba Red 3B Powder (s. s.)—(1) 
Helindone Reddish Violet IRH Paste—(M) 
Thioindigo Red 3B Paste—(K) 
Vat Red 3B Paste—(Q) 
Vat Red Violet RH Paste—(B)............ 7,812 
1217 913 Helindone Orange R Powder (s. s.)—(M) 
Thioindigo Orange RI Paste—(K) 
Thioindigo Orange R Paste—(K).......... 2,541 
1220 S09 (Gina Gray G Paste— 00) qos cs cccicewasawese 662 
1227 904 Helindone Brown G Paste—(M)............ 200 
1227 904 Thioindigo Brown G Paste—(K)........... 1,000 
1228 907 Anthra Scarlet GG Paste—(B)............ 1,000 
1228 907 Ciba Scarlet G Extra Paste—(])........... 1,432 
1228 907 Helindone Fast Scarlet C Paste—(M)..... 1,000 
1228 907. Thioindigo Scarlet 2G Paste—(K)......... 2,500 
1229 O08: ‘Ciba Red R Paste— OO) ..onsioc cece ws wsews 7,274 
1230 Sil Ciba Orange G Paste—(1)):. occ ccc cceccccccse 1,102 
UNIDENTIFIED DYES 
Acid Dyes 
Quantity 
Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 
Acid Pure Bina RB Supra — (6G) soo. 6 ss eicsivciccae dausineeeas 1,102 
Pei Mihocamme BG— CB). oi. sc ocksisc cece cis sns seaenewrs 400 
Pa NR 6 as ok caie nln Sars weed ewe wees 100 
Perret cml ate SOD) oe eins ect atiwadowededeacndies 441 
eS SESE nS) ES (0 ee 300 
Britiant Wool Biue FPFR—(By).. 0. ..665<0c00ccccncs ees 200 
tty, raat: Sil Se aia os ised sie Sid gsaesieln he wisweiennen be 1,653 
WANN MRS FN ER oo gry ns Skee ies ania OR ape 500 
Gimen Past Ree Bi—fA), o...6.cc i cecdcscccas éawcwacie 235 
Pere NY, oro 2 ain ae eek a eis meine Seminese 2,000 
Ink Blue BJTN Powder—(Gr-B)...... oo cccce cc ween 100 
ENE UNE RN ig i ions x cise gad aces dames see 110 
ae aR oo oases ok Sado boats wikia sd. acereenns 100 


RUM OHO NO UG) | como cueale eects secassaes canbens 250 







a: oh th ee ont ee 
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Quantity 
Name of Dye and Manufacturer 

Neolan Yellow GR—(I) 
Orthocyanine B—(A) 
Polar Orange R—(G) 
Polar Red R Conc.—(G) 
Sulphon Orange G—(By) 
Sulphon Yellow 5G—(By) 
Supramine Brown R—(By) 

Vat Dyes 
Anthra Wool Black 3B Vat Solid—(B) 
Anthra Wool Black R Vat Solid—(B) 
Anthra Wool Black T Vat Solid—(B) 
Anthra Wool Brown CM Vat Solid—(B)... 
Anthra Wool Brown CM Powder—(B) 
Anthra Wool Brown CV Vat Solid—(B) 
Anthra Wool Red BB Vat Solid—(B) 
Anthra Wool Red CR Vat Solid—(B) 
Anthra Wool Yellow CG Powder—(B) 
Anthra Wool Yellow CG Vat Solid—(B) 
Cibanone Blue 2G Paste—(I) 
Helindone Brown 12G Powder (s. s.)—(M) 
Helindone Printing Black RD Paste—(M) 
Helindone Red IGG Paste—(M) 
Hydron Bordeaux B Dbl. Paste (s. s.)—(C) 
Hydron Bordeaux R Dbl. Paste (s. s.)—(C).... 
Hydron Brown G Paste--(C) 
Hydron Pink FB Paste—(C) 
Hydron Pink FF Paste—(C) 
Anthra Pink R Extra Paste—(B).. 
Hydron Scarlet 3B Paste—(C) 
Vat (Hydron) Sky Blue FK Paste—(C)........ 
Thioindigo Rose RN Extra Powder (s. s.)—(K) 
Vat Biue RL Paste—(B) 
Vat Blue RL Dbl. Paste (s. s.)—(B) 
Vat Blue RZ Paste—(B) 
Vat Blue RZ Dbl. Paste (s. s.)—(B 
Vat Blue RRZ Paste—(B) 
Vat Blue RRZ Dbl. Paste (s. s.)—(B) 
Vat Blue Green B Paste—(B) 
Vat Blue Green B Paste Fine—(B) 
Vat Blue Green B Dbl. Paste (s. s.)—(B) 
Vat Blue Green B Dbl. Paste Fine (s. s.)—(B) 
Vat Brilliant Blue R Paste—(B) 
Vat Brilliant Blue R Paste Fine—(B) 
Vat Brilliant Blue R Dbl. Paste (s. s.)—(B) 
Vat Brilliant Blue R Dbl. Paste Fine (s. s.)—(B) 
Vat Brilliant Violet RRBA Dbl. Paste (s. s.)—(B) 
Vat Brown 3R Paste—(B) 
Vat Brown 3R Paste Fine—(B) 
Vat Golden Orange 3G Paste—(By) 
Vat Green 2G Dbl. Paste (s. s.)—(B) 
Vat Yellow FFRK Paste—(B) 


WWW WW WH WS W 


Ww Ww 


Mordant and Chrome Dyes 
Acid Alizarine Gray G—(M) 
Acid Anthracene Brown PG—(By) 
Alizarine Fast Gray 2BL Powder—(By) 
Alizarine Light Gray BS Conc.—(S)... 
Anthracene Brown EB—(C) 
Chromazone Red New Conc—(G) 
Chrome Printing Red B Powder- (DH, I) 
Chromophenine FKN—(DH) 
Chrom« 6GN 
\nthracene Brown 
Erio Chrome Red B—(G) 
Metachrome Blue 
Metachr 
Metach 
Ultra Cyanine 


Chromate 


ae 
rrhodine 


Erio 2G) 


1,000 
rome Violet 2R—(A) 206 
RB—(S) 1,000 
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Direct Dyes 


Name of Dye and Manufacture: 
3enzo Fast Gray BL—(By) 
3enzo Fast Heliotrope 4BL—(By) 
Benzo Fast Light Scarlet—(By) 
Benzo Fast Orange 2RL—(By) 
Benzo Fast Yellow RL—(By) 
Red 12B—(By) 
3enzoform Red 2GF—(By) 
Benzoform Yellow GL—(By) 
Brilliant Benzo Violet 2R—(By).. 
Brilliant Congo Violet R—(A) 
srilliant Copper Blue GW-—(A) 
Brilliant Sky Blue 8G Extra—(By) 
srilliant Sky Blue R—(By) 
Chloramine Light Violet R Cone.—(S) 
Chlorantine Fast Violet RL—(1) 
Chlorazol Fast Orange AG—(BD) 1,670 
Columbia Catechine A—(A) 10 
Developed Blue 4GL Extra Powder—(By) 
Developed Brilliant Green 3G—(By) 
Developed Brilliant Orange 5G Extra Powder—(By) 
Developed Brilliant Scarlet 2BL Extra Powder—(By).. 
Developed Pink B—(M) 
Diamine Azo Fast Green G—(C) 
Diamine Catechine 3G—(C) 
Diamine Fast Brown GB—(C) 


Benzo 


Diamine Fast Orange LG, ER— 
Diazo Brilliant Scarlet 3BA E 
Diazo Fast Black Extra—(1 

B Extra—( 
Rubine B— 


Uxtra 
y 


» 
3 
J 


Diazo Geranine 
Diazo 


Diazophenyl Black V—(G)... 


Direct Cutch Brown GR—(1) 
Direct Fast Orange K—(I) 

Direct Fast Violet BL—(By) 
Fast Cotton Gray GL, VL—(A)... 
Napthochrome Violet R—(I)... 
Pluto Black G Extra—(By)... 
Pluto Brown GG—(By) , 
Orange R—(]I)..... 


Rosanthrene R 
Pink—(1) 


Rosanthrene 


Dyes for Artificial Silk 
BND sc eee 

Fast Light Brown—(SD).... 

Fast Light Yellow—(SD) 

Gold Orange—(SD) 

Duranol Orange G—(BD)......... 

Duranol Red G—(BD) 


Azonine Direct Blue 
Celatene 
Celatene 
Celatene 


Rapid Fast Dyes 
Rapid Fast Pink LB Paste—(A) 
Rapid Fast Red GL Paste—(A)... 


Sulphur Dyes 

Pyrogene Pure Blue 3GL—(I) poets wee 661 
Sulphide New Blue BL—(M)... <a 
Sulphide Violet V—(M) 200 
Thional Brilliant Blue 2G Conc.—(S) 1,000 
3rown O—(BD) 

Thionol Brown R—(BD) 

Thionol Direct Blue S—(BD) 


Thionol 


Basic Dyes 
3rilliant Acridine Orange R Conc.—(Roh.)............. i10 
Rhodamine 6GDN Extra (s. s.)—(By) 
R—(By) 


Rhoduline Blue 

















































































































































































































































































Treatment of Fabrics Containing Artificial Silk 
Mercerization as 
effect on 


ordinarily applied has a deleterious 
artificial silk, that is, 
and nitrocellulose silk. If, however, 
the fiber is given a preliminary treatment with a protect- 
ing sizing agent, such as gelatine, albumin, or starch, and 
after exposure to the mercerizing solution is treated with 
dilute acid in order to remove the alkali rapidly, the ap- 
pearance of the fiber, notably its luster, is considerably 
modified (depending mainly on the tension employed) 
without materially affecting the strength of the thread. 
For instance, if no tension is used an appearance resem- 
bling real silk is obtained. 


cellulose viscose silk, 


cuprammonium silk 


In this case, however, the 
thread may contract as much as 20 per cent of its orig- 
inal length. 

This process may be applied to mixed fabrics which 
contain cellulose silk, cotton or other mercerizable fiber. 
Where it is desired to scour, bleach or “wet out,” the 
fabric prior to mercerization, the protective agent mav 
be rendered sufficiently resistant to water by the addition 
of aluminum acetate to it. Glycerine may be present in 
the mercerizing liquid as an additional protective agent. 

An example of the application of the process is as 
follows: Artificial silk in the skein form is sized with a 
1' per cent solution of gelatin. The silk is then hydro- 
extracted, dried and steeped for about 3 minutes in a 
solution of sodium hydroxide at a temperature of 16 to 
18 deg. Cent. The density of the caustic soda solution 
is 1.3. The skeins of artificial silk are then rapidly hydro- 
extracted, immersed in a 5 per cent solution of sulphuric 
acid until the alkali is completely neutralized, washed, 
and finally dried without or with but slight tension. 
Cellulose silk which is sized in the hank with a solution 
containing 1'4 per cent of gelatin and the same per- 
centage of a solution of aluminum acetate, density 1.04, 
is woven with cotton, and the fabric, with or without 
scouring or bleaching, is passed through a solution of 
sodium hydroxide of 1.24 density at a temperature of 
18 to 21 deg. Cent. The treated fabric is transferred 
directly into a 4 to 5 per cent solution of acid, and after 
washing is finished in any desired manner. If tension 
has been used during the operation the cellulose retains 
its original luster. (British Patent No. 230,187.) 


Katanol W 

This is a substance that possesses important properties 
and is very useful in the dyeing operation. One of its 
main advantages is that when it is added to the color bath, 
the absorption of the substantive coloring matter both by 
wool and silk is very limited, while the absorption of col- 
oring matter by the cotton fiber is not changed. 
is useful in dyeing mixed fabrics. 

The dyeing of half woolen fabric has been carried out, 
ever since the substantive coloring matters have been used 


Thus it 
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for this purpose, in neutral color baths containing sodium 
sulphate. In certain individual cases an attempt has been 
made to substitute for the Glauber salt, because of its 





injurious action on the woolen fiber, particularly when 
the dyeing is carried out at elevated temperatures, other 
materials or to add other reagents for the purpose of 
negating to some extent the harmful action of the sul- 
phate. If, for example. the half wool fabric is colored 
in one color with the aid of a Glauber salt color bath, 
then it often happens that the wool part of the fabric is 
darker in color than the cotton part, while the reverse 
effect is what is generally wanted. The fact that the wool 
is daiker colored is due to an improper selection of the 
substantive coloring matter or else to too high a tempera- 
ture during the dyeing process. If in a given case it 
happens that the cotton is not colored as dark as the wool 
and it is necessary to increase the depth of shade on the 
cotton part of the fabric, it is impossible to do this by 
repeating the dyeing in the same color bath. What would 
happen if this were tried would simply be that the wool 
would again absorb more coloring matter and become still 
darker in shade. 

In this case it is well to use this new dyeing assistant, 
Katanol W. About 3 per cent of Katanol W is added to 
the color bath, the Katanol being dissolved in hot water 
and then the suitable benzidine coloring matter is added 
and the goods are dyed in this color bath at a temperature 
varying between 75 and 80 deg. Cent. The dyeing is con- 
tinued until the cotton is completely colored, in the proper 
depth of color. The Katanol W sees to it that no more 
color is absorbed by the woolen part of the fabric. It is 
thus possible to use the Katanol not only when the woolen 
part of the fabric appears to be dyed too deeply, and hence 
it becomes necessary to deepen the color on the cotton 
part, but also when it is observed that the color of the 
wool is deep enough and matches the sample and it is 
desired not to make this color any deeper. 

The Katanol W should not be added at the beginning 
of the dyeing process for the reason that the absorption 
of color by the woolen part of the fabric will be very 
greatly reduced thereby with the result that the cotton 
part will become deeper dyed than the woolen part and a 
fabric will then again be obtained which will not be dyed 
uniformly throughout. 

For further details see Deutsche Faerber Zeitung, 1925 
107-8. 


, 


Dyeing Apparatus 
When dyeing union piece goods in light tones with two 
co-acting dyeing machines better equalization of the bath 
and more level dyeing are obtained by providing each 
piece of apparatus with an auxiliary pressure vessel and 


pump. The liquor is pumped from the pressure vessel 
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into the apparatus, and the outflow from this is fed into 
she pressure vessel of the second apparatus and draws 
with it a further quantity of liquor from its own pressure 
vessel by an injector action. (British Patent No. 232,494.) 


Wool as an Amphoteric Colloid 
Wool is regarded as a typical amphoteric colloid which 
can be combined with acids and bases by virtue of its 
amino and carboxyl groups and also of the keto and enol 
forms of its —CO.NH The percentage neu- 
tralization of the wool by acids or bases thus depends on 
With 
four varieties of wool combination with hydroferrocyanic 
acid was found to begin at a pH of 4.8 to 4.9, and this is. 
therefore, approximately the iso-electric point. 
In the acid dye bath mineral acid is required both to 
liberate the color acid from its salt and to render amino 
groups cf the wool available for combination. 


groups. 


the hydrogen ion concentration of the solution. 


The wool 
combines with both the color acid and the inorganic acid, 
and if too much of the latter is added combination with 


the former is diminished. The “stripping” action of 


sodium sulphate is likewise ascribed to the increased con- 


centration of inorganic anions. 
The dveing of de-aminated wool with acid coloring mat- 
CO.NH The 


electrical charge on wool in certain solutions is ascribed 


ters is due to the numerous groups. 
to a membrane equilibrium, and then when the dvestuff 
is colloidal this charge, which is produced by combination 
of the wool with an acid or base, may be the immediate 
cause of dyeing. The adsorption theory of dyeing postu- 
lates combination by secondary valencies, but this is un- 
necessary in those cases when strong primary valencies 
are available. The electrical and adsorption theories of 
dveing are thus regarded as particular cases of the chem- 
ical theory. 

For iurther details of this interesting exposition on 
the chemical theory of dyeing of wool, see Jour. Soc. 
Dyers and Colourists, 1925, pages 172-9. 

Dyeing Animal and Vegetable Fibers 

Animal and vegetable fibers and materials, including 
furs, feathers and leather are dyed in various shades by 
means of products which are formed in the presence of 
metallic salts or oxides by the action of nitrous acid on 
phenols of the benzene series, particularly salicylic acid, 
the operation of dyeing being effected by impregnating 
the material with a salicylate and afterward treating it 
with nitrous acid or by immersing it in a liquor which 
contains the components of the reaction. 

Nitrous acid may be produced in the dyeing liquor by 
the action on a soluble nitrite of an acid or a substance 
Such substances 
Then 
the material may be prepared with a salicylate by treat- 
ment with an aqueous solution which contains a salicylate 
and a metal salt. 


that is capable of functioning as an acid. 
as a bitartrate or copper sulphate are employed. 


The shades obtained are determined by the amount of 
salicylic acid and by the character and proportions of the 


metallic salts and oxide used. Yellow, green and red 
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shades are obtained by means of ferrous, ferric and nickel 
or copper sales respectively. Pattern effects on dyed ma- 
terial are obtained by treatment of the dyed material with 
a metal or metal salt different from that employed in the 
operation of dyeing. 
Polychromate effects 
fabric with a metal salt 
of light, for example a 


are obtained by mordanting the 
which is susceptible to the action 
ferricyanide, ferric salts, salts of 
mercury, manganese, cobalt, and uranium; exposing cer- 
tain portions of the fabric to light, and afterward dyeing 
it by means of salicylic acid and nitrous acid. 
Patent No. 280,128.) 


( British 


Influence of Sunlight on Wool 
Investigations have been made on the effect of sun- 
It is a fact that 
sunlight has a certain deleterious action on wool. 


light on wool by various investigators. 
Thus 
in the case of dark natural wool the ends of the woolen 
fibers can be seen to have become bleached. When the 
ends of the fiber are examined under a microscope it is 
easy to see that the scaly structure of the woolen fiber 
has been destroyed. Furthermore, the chemical proper- 
ties of woolen fibers which have been bleached in this 
For 
example, this sort of wool dissolves easily in alkalies, and 


fashion are seen to be changed to a marked degree. 


in fact to a certain degree in water itself. 

In order to determine quantitatively the proportion of 
wool that is soluble in water the solubility factor or co- 
efficient is employed and this is defined to give the number 
of parts of wool that are dissolved in water after a two- 
hour treatment with water at a temperature of 95 deg. 
Cent. Thus in 
b 


a certain wool it was found that the un- 
leached wool was soluble to the extent of 0.12 per cent 
in water while the wool ends were soluble to the degree 
of 4.5 per cent. In another case the main part of the 
fiber was soluble to the extent of 0.12 per cent likewise 
while the solubility of the wool ends increased to 9.0 per 
cent. Both wool samples were taken from the back of 
the sheep. 

Furthermore, it has been found that wool which has 
been exposed to the action of sunlight will absorb chem- 
ical in different proportions than wool which has not been 
thus exposed. Acids are absorbed more strongly than 
alkalies. Then again, as far as the dyeing properties of 
the fiber are concerned, the woo] behaves differently 
after it has been exposed to light. Thus light exposed 
wool will dve a lighter shade with Indigo than normal 
wool. Other coloring matters, such as Anthracene 
Brown SWWN give darker shades. 

From an address delivered by W. V. Bergen at the 
tenth meeting of the International Society of Chemists 
and Colorists in Zurich, Switzerland. 


Injurious Textile Agents 
rhe injurying of the textile fibers and the development 
of damaged spots on the fiber and fabric are naturally 
dependent on the material itself, the place in which it is 
stored, and on the time that it is allowed to remain in 
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storage. ‘This makes it a very difficult matter to deter- 
mine just why a certain roll of cloth has become damaged. 

Faults that develop in the textile material can be dif- 
ferentiated as occurring either before or during the fin- 
ishing treatment. For example, to the defects that can 
arise in the material itself belong the so-called dead or 
unripe cotton, silk louse and the like. Then again helios 
spots. which are developed during the process of spinning 
There are the many spots that are found 
on fabric and that arise from contact with unsaponifiable 


oils. 


and weaving. 


The literature on the subject is very great and the in- 
formation is scattered throughout a large number of pub- 
In 
the address of which this is an abstract, delivered at the 
Tenth meeting of the International Society of Chemists 
and Colorists in Zurich, the author spoke of the work he 
has done on this matter and of the classification of defects 
and errors in the textile fabric that he has evolved. Of 
particular importance is the tracing of the fault to the 
operation in which it developed. 


lications which makes it a rather confusing situation. 


This is manifestly a 
difficult matter but it has to be done if the cause of the 
error is to be found and steps taken to prevent the dam- 
age to the fabric in the future. 


DYESTUFF TABLES 
(Continued from page 635) 
SULPHUR BLACK 
(Schultz No. 720) 
SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: 


Cotton yarn and pieces. 
USUAL METHOD OF DYEING: Common salt and sodium 
sulphide. After-treated with chrome and copper. 


SHADE: 


Bluish shade of black. 





SHADE BY GASLIGHT: Deeper. 
SOLUBILITY: Varies. 
LEVEL: Good in black; requires care in light grays. 


EXHAUSTS: 


Varies. 


FASTNESS TO: 


Acid: Good. 

Alkali: Fast. 

Boiling: Fast after-chromed 

Chlorine: Moderate; decolored in one-half hour by 14 deg. 


3e. chloride of lime. 

Cross-Dyeing: Excellent. 

Ironing: Temporarily redder. 

Light: Excellent. Type for Class 7 (German classifica- 
tion) will stand ninety days’ sunlight. 

Mercerizing: Excellent type for Class 5 (German classifi- 
cation). 

Perspiration: Fast. 

Potting: Fast. 

Rubbing: Fast (see below). 

Washing: Fast. Boiled for one-half hour with soap and 
soda, the dyed shade bleeds slightly into white cotton. 

Storing: Very good. 
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Remarks: Rubbing: Neither with the oxidation blacks or 
with the sulphur blacks can dyeings absolutely fast to 
crocking be obtained. if, however, sufficient sulphide jg 
used the goods will rub only slightly. 


DYED BY OTHER METHODS: After-treated with chrome 
and copper, the shade goes bluer and more bloomy. By rins. 
ing the direct dyed shade in a weak caustic soda solution 
and steaming thirty minutes, a blue-black shade is produced 
which is fuller than that produced with chrome and copper, 


ON OTHER MATERIALS: Silk: On silk, gray shades are 
produced which are fast to boiling soap, cross-dyeing and 
extremely fast to light. This color is largely used by many- 
facturers of decoration silks in light gray tones for cross- 
dyeing in so-called silk-white worsteds. 


COMPETING PRODUCTS: Made in the United States by 
Grasselli Dyestuff Corporation under names of Katigen Deep 
Black GGN Cone. and Sulphur Black GAC and GR; E. L. dy 
Pont de Nemours & Co., under names of Sulphogene Carbon 
8G, H and M; E. C. Klipstein & Sons Company, under name 
of Sulphur Black; National Aniline & Chemical Company, 
under names of Sulphur Black BGK, F and R. 


SULPHOGENE CARBON 2 BLACK FF 
(Schultz No. 724) 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: 


Cotton yarn and pieces. 





USUAL METHOD OF DYEING: 


of soda. 


Soda ash salt and <ulphide 


SHADE: Full b’ui.h black; bluer than S-720. 


SHADE BY GASLIGHT: 


Deeper and greener. 


SOLUBILITY: 


Good. 


LEVEL: 


Difficult; oxidizes easily. 





EXHAUSTS: Well. 


FASTNESS TO: 


Acid: Red with mineral acids; original shade returis on 
rinsing. 

Alkali: Fast. 

Chlorine: Destroyed. 

Fulling: Excellent. 

Ironing: Fast. 

Light: Excellent. 

Perspiration: (Good. 

Rubbing: Same as remarks under 720. 

Sulphur: Fast. 


OTHER PROPERTIES: Bronzes very easily. 

DYED BY OTHER METHODS: Best dyed with 5 per cent 
soda ash, 30 per cent salt, 10 to 15 per cent dye and 3 to 5 
per cent sulphide of soda. After-treated with peroxide and 
ammonia gives a dull Indigo blue which is not fast to acid or 
washing, but is of excellent light fastness. 


ON UNIONS: No interest. 
ON OTHER MATERIALS: No interest. 


COMPETING PRODUCTS: Made in the United States by 
FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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RECENT PATENTS 


Process for Production of Transparent Effects in 
Cotton Fabrics 
(1,542,202 ; June 16, 1925) 

Robert Zimmermann, Tubach, Switzerland, assignor 
to the Firm Textilwerk Horn A.-G., Horn-on-the- 
Bodensee, Switzerland. 

Process of producing soft, pliable cotton fabrics 
having a transparent effect, which comprises treating 
the fabric with a bath containing at least 69 per cent 
of sulphuric acid, water, and at least 5 per cent of am- 
monium sulphate, the percentage of acid being higher 
the higher the percentage of ammonium sulphate. 


Apparatus for Package Dyeing 
(1,543,643 ; June 23, 1925) 
George C. Guild, Clinton, Mass. 
In apparatus of the class described, a series of pack- 
ages wound upon suitable supporting centers adapted 
to permit the circulation of fluid into said packages, 


yiellable spacing means interposed between packages 
adapted to permit the same to be longitudinally com- 
pressed, and means adapted to keep packages substan- 
tially axially aligned. 


Albumen Dyestuff Compound and Method of 
Making Same 
(1,543,543; June 23, 1925) 
Oscar Bally, Basel, Switzerland, assignor to the Firm 
Haco-Gesellschaft A.-G. Bern, Gumligen, Switzer- 


land. 


Method of making a therapeutically useful albumen 
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dyestuff compound insoluble in water, comprising 
treating an albuminous body with a thiazine dyestuff 
so as to form an albumen leuco dyestuff compound and 
converting same into the albumen dyestuff compound 
by oxidation. 


Water-Softening Apparatus 

(1,546,374; July 21, 1925) 
Robert O. Friend, Chicago, Il. 

In a water-softening apparatus of the kind specified, 
means for effecting feed of a predetermined quantity 
of chemical solution to a predetermined volume of 
water to be softened, including a container for water 
under pressure, a ball-cock controlling the influx of 
water to said container for maintaining a substantially 
constantly uniform level of water in said container, 
an outlet pipe for water to be softened associated with 
said container and adapted to maintain a constantly 
uniform flow therefrom, a source of supply of chem- 


Ricakenss 


cal solution adapted for admixture with said water 
flowing from said outlet pipe, a second supply-pipe for 
water operatively associated with said source of sup- 
ply of chemical and adapted to maintain a constantly 
uniform flow of water at a predetermined rate and 
ratio to the flow from said first named supply pipe 
for effecting a flow of said chemical solution from said 
source of supply equal to the weight and rate of flow 
of the water discharged froin said second supply pipe. 
Softening of Acid-Treated Fabrics 
(1,546,121; July 14, 1925) 

Robinson Percy Foulds and Frank Leslie Barrett. 

The process of treating cotton fabric which com- 
prises incompletely parchmentizing the fabric with 
sulphuric acid of somewhat less than 1.55 spec. grav. 
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in presence of formaldehyde and then softening the 
fabric by exposure to sulphuric acid of less than parch- 
mentizing strength. 


NEW PONTACYL AND PONTAMINE COLORS 

kK. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. have placed on the 
market two new products, Pontacyl Green NV Conc. and 
Pontamine Fast Orange 2G Conc. 

The first, an addition to this firm’s regular line of 
Pontacyl colors, is recommended for the woolen trade 
and is chiefly of interest for dyeing dress goods, espe- 
cially for the production of navies on this type of ma- 
terial. The announcement states that it levels exception- 
ally well and can be fed on in the boiling bath and that 
its light yellow shade in combination with the violets 
which must be used gives a very fine lively blue with 
good overhand. This color counte:acts the increased 
redness which violets generally assume under such con- 
It is further stated that Pontacyl Green NV 
Conc. leaves cotton, rayon or Celanese effect threads ex- 


ditions. 


ceptionally clear when dyed in an acid bath. 

Pontamine Fast Orange 2G Conc. is described as a 
direct color which possesses not only good fastness but 
good working qualities and therefore finds a wide use, 
as it can be used on all types of circulating machines as 
well as on a padder and for cotton in any stage of manu- 
facture when the best types of direct colors are required 

This product, it is claimed, has very good fastness to 
acids and perspiration, good resistance to water, washing 
and alkalies. 

Two important additional properties claimed for this 
new orange are, first, its ability to discharge easily to a 
clear white with Sulphoxite C on both cotton end silk. 
and, second, the retention of its shade when diazotized 
and developed. It is a color that can be used on unions 
of silk or rayon and leaves Celanese unstained. 


SANDOZ ANNOUNCES NEW DIRECT FAST 
CYANINES AND ACID COLORS 

In response to the demand for cheap Direct Blues of 
better fastness, Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., has brought 
out three Direct Fast Cyanines. These new Sandoz 
Cyanines are described as less expensive than the ordi- 
nary type of Direct Blues 2B and 3B, etc., and of much 
better fastness to washing. The products are discharged 
white with hydrosulphite and are of good fastness to 
acids and alkalies. 

The new addition to this manufacturer’s Acid Colors is 
known as Xylene Light Red 2GL and is described as of 
excellent fastness to light. It is especially suitable for 
self shades, or in combination with other fast to light 
level dyeing acid colors. It is claimed to be as fast to 
light as the class of Rubinols. Because of its fastness to 
hot pressing, rubbing, perspiration, alkalies, washing and 
carbonizing this color is recommended for the dyeing of 
ladies’ dress goods, upholstery, mohair and drapery ma- 


terials as well as carpet yarns and hats. 
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Carl H. Greene, for several years identified with the 


textile industry at Fort Plain, N. Y., has taken the 


position as sales manager of the North American Dye 


(orporation, Mount Vernon, N. Y. He plans to leave 


October 1 on a six months’ business trip to South 


America and the West Indies. 


MACHINERY 


Dyeing machines, winding engines, cutting presses and 
sewing machine benches for sale. For particulars write 
H. S. Hall & Co., Inc., 215 Suydam Avenue, Jersey City, 


N. ¥. 


OFFICE MANAGER 


Office manager wanted for Chicago office of dyestuff 
and chemical manufacturers. Person desired who has 
practical knowledge and experience in the same industry. 
Reply Box 309, American Dyestuff Reporter. 


BENZO FAST RED 9BL (IMPORTED) 


Five hundred pounds of this dyestuff immediately avail- 
able at a price considerably below the current market. 
Sample and quotation on request to Box 312, American 


Dyestuff Reporter. 


SALES MANAGER—EXECUTIVE 


Thirty years’ varied experience in the dyestuff busi- 
ness, associated with the most representative importing 
and domestic houses, holding positions of wide respon- 
ability. with all types of 


Thorough acquaintance 


dyestuffs, and requirements of prominent consumers. 
All com- 


Address Box 313, American 


Unqualified credentials. Presently available. 
munications confidential. 


Dyestuff Reporter. 


DYER 


Dyer, age 25, with experience in cotton dyeing in labo- 
ratory and dyehouse, desires position as overseer of dye- 
ing in Southern mill. College graduate in Textile Engi- 
neering; can furnish references from present employer. 
Address Box 314, American Dyestuff Reporter. 


POSITION WANTED 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DYEING.—Experience 
on vat, sulphur, direct and basic colors. Long chain, 
and piece dyeing. Also bleaching—both 
Peroxide. Address Box 315, American 


raw stock 


Chlorine and 


Dyestuff Reporter. 





Exterior view of 

Boger 
& Crawford 

plant 

Philadelphia— 

manufacturers, 

dyers, bleachers 

andmercerizers 

of cotton yarns. 
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Battery and close-up view 
of Monel Metal-lined skein 
dyeing machines at plant 
of Boger & Crawford, 
Philadelphia, Pa., made by 
KLAUDER -WELDON 
DYEING MACHINE 
COMPANY 
OF BETHAYERS, PA. 


Cetor Uniformity 


Monel Metal’s cleanability 


simplifies the sample matching problem 


Send for 
“List B”’ of 
Monel Metal 
and Nickel 


Literature 


YEING— either in the skein or 
piece—is largely a matching 
problem. With the old type wood 
machines, accurate matching was 
generally a matter of guesswork and 
experiment, because of the difficulty 
in cleaning the machines. 


But with Monel Metal machines 
there is no color “hang-over” to 
upset your calculations. You can 
always be sure of your color when 
using Monel Metal equipment. It 
can be made absolutely clean, with- 
out scrubbing, scraping or boiling. 
One Monel Metal machine can be 


used for a succession of different 
colors, with little time necessary for 
color-changing. 


Monel Metal resists corrosion and it will 
not rust. Monel Metal is tough and strong 
as steel. It has long life. In service, it de- 
velops a smooth, glassy surface that will 
not harm the most delicate fibre. 


Any way you look at it, Monel Metal 
dyeing equipment is economical. It will 
pay you to Monel Metallize your plant 
either by installing new Monel Metal 
equipment or re-lining your old machines 


with Monel Metal. 


We would like to tell you more about 
it. Write us for additional information. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 


67 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


Mone! Metal is a technically controlled, uniform Nickel-Copper alloy of high nickel content. It is mined, smelted, refined, 
rolledand marketed suieiy by The International Nickel Company. The name ‘‘Monel Metal’’ is a registered trade mark. 
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BLEACHING POWDER 
FINISHING MATERIALS 
FORMIC ACID 
COLORS 
GUMS and WAXES 
DYESTUFFS CAUSTIC SODA 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


Manufacturers, “Importers, Exporters of Industrial Chemicals 
46 Cliff Street New York 


BRANCHES: 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston Cleveland 
Gloversville, N. Y. 



























































Here is the Place~ 


for your next convention 






AN’T you States. The recently completed 

just picture newwing of the fire-proof,mod- 
the wonderful ern French Lick Springs Hotel 
time you would building includes a wa.l-venti- 
have at world lated ground floor, dayligl:t con- 
famous French vention auditorium ct 1500 
Lick Springs seating capacity,giving this].otel 
Hotel? Beauti- first place >mong America’s con- 
» fully located in vention sites.And,forthose who 
the semi-southern Cumberland wish, the health-giving waters of 
foothills of Indiana,FrenchLick the Pluto, Bowles and Proser- 
Springs knows no real severity pine Springs. 
of temperature. The two fine 18- 
hole golf courses can be played 
when weather interferes wit! 
play elsewhere. 







































Today, get full particulars. Write 
for illustrated booklet with de- 
tailed convention information. 
Address Convention Secretary, 
Only 40 miles from the center French Lick Springs Hotel Com- 
of population of the United pany, French Lick, Indiana. 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS HOTEL 


‘*Home of Pluto Water” 
























—DIAX= 


Bleachers, Finishers and Dyers have 
complained that de-sizing compounds 
were expensive and hard to handle. 


DIAX, made by the MALT-DIA- 
STASE CO., brought down the price 
and made its use easy. 







DIAX, because it is better, is being 
used with great success by the larg- 
est Bleachers, Finishers, Printers and 
Dyers 


Write us for Free Demonstration and Sample 


MALT-DIASTASE COMPANY 


79 Wall St., New York City 








LABORATORIES 
68-64 Garden Street Wyckoff Avenue and Decatur Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Evergreen, N. Y. 





WANTED 


The word “wanted” never fails to attract 
attention. The words “for sale” have a 
similar power. 


When a “wanted” and a “for sale” meet 
there is a transaction that is usually profit- 
able to both. 










The chemist or dyer looking for a position 
either inserts a one-inch classified adver- 
tisement in The Reporter or he carefully 
treads those inserted by firms who want 
him. The Reporter thus acts as a medium 
in which both parties are brought together. 


A 3% by 1 inch space will tell your wants 
so that “he who runs may read.” 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
90 William Street New York 
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Unevenly Dyed 
‘‘ Three-Fibre Hose’’ 


Streaked Dyeing and 


Smears on the Finished Hose 


are generally caused by the fact that oils used 
for winding Artificial Silk are 


NOT boiled out properly 
“HYDROXY THREE FIBRE BOIL OFF OIL” 


boils out these oils and degums the pure silk 
at the same time. The oils are held in sus- 
pension, preventing the streaking and the 
smears. 


This should interest anyone making a hose 
or fabric from Art Silk, Pure Silk and Cotton 
or Worsted. 


Manufactured only by 


KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


1410 N. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1895 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturers of 
The Original 


BLEACHING OIL 


for boiling out Cotton, to produce a foundation 
for a Pure White 


High Grade Sulphonated and Saponified 


CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Para Soap Oil 


Solvents and Assistants for 
cleaning all Textiles 


B & L Bleachers’ Bluings 
and Tints 


Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 
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ques AVI DURONR y a” 


Duron Emulsions 
are stable and excel any lubricant for spinning of 


yarns. They increase production and guarantee a 


perfect carding, combing and spinning. 


Art Silk Emulsions C or N Cone. 


for winding artificial silk. 


Amid Waxes 


are far more effective in thread finishing than waxes 
emulsified by aid of an alkali or soap. 


Amid Tallow 


combines readily with all starches and far more evenly 
than Raw Tallow. It is neutral and non-odorous. Its 
ideal penetrating powers acknowledged. 


Amid Fat Liquor 
Amid Codolene 


Solamid 


admirably adapted for tanning, dressing and finishing 
of all kinds of leather. 


Correspondence and Trial Orders Solicited 


AMID DURON COMPANY 


110 East 42nd Street NEW YCRK 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 


Oils, Chemicals, Gums 
and Finishes 
for the 
THROWSTER, DYER, FINISHER 
AND PRINTER 


Headquarters for 


SANITOSE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
A superior silk finish 


SILTEX GUM 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
The new printing gum 


DECERESENE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
The chemical degummer 


Ole ond Woes: Jersey City, N. J. 


Our Laboratory at your service. 
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Index to Advertisers 
Appearing in This Issue 


Althouse Chemical Co 

American Aniline Products, Inc 

American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co 
American Dyewood Co 

American Laundry Machinery Co 
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Arabol Manufacturing Co 
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Arnold, Hoffman & Co 

Atlas Electric Devices Co 


Bosson & Lane 
Borne, Scrymser Co 


Calco Chemical Co 
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Carbic Cour & Chemical Go. oo. iicicccccseccccic 
Ciba Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co 
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Dunker & Perkins Co 

Du Pont de Nemours, EF. I., 

Dye Products & Chemical Co 

Dyer & Calico Printer 


Fleischmann Co 

Fortner, L. B.. 

Foster, Edward C 

French Lick Springs Hotel 

Geigy Co., Inc 

General Dyestuff Corp 

Grasselli Dyestuff Corp 

Hungerford & Terry 

Hussong Dyeing Machine Co 

Innis, Speiden & Co 

International Nickel Co 

International Salt Co 

Jennings & Co 

Kali Manufacturing Co 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 

Kiipstem, A., & Co... ....6.00.0c..0...9econd Cover 
Lewis, John D 

Malt-Diastase Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co XIT 
Newport Chemical Works 3ack Cover 
New York Colo- & Chemical Co 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co 
Permutit Co. 


Roessler & Hasslacher 
Rohm & Haas Co 


Sandoz Chemical Works 

Society of Dyers and Colourists 

Solvay Process Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Tine Turba Laboratories, Inc 

"bOmurst Machine WOrkKS. «.o..66.<c.0c0cbe.0s0 eds 
United Aniline Co 

United Chemical Products, 

U. S. Color & Chemical Co 

Vellner, Eugene 
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93 Broad St. 
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HYDROSULEITE 


N improved process in the man- 

ufacture of Hydrosulfite en- 
ables us to offer a uniform product, 
completely soluble, that will not pre- 
cipitate inactive metallic matter in 
the stripping bath. 


May we submit sample and price? 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc. 


233 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


United States 


Color & Chemical 


Company, Ine. 


Boston, Mass. 


New York Office: 25 Howard St. 


FACTORIES: 
NEW ENGLAND ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 
Ashland, Mass. 


GARFIELD ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 
Garfield, N. J. 
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COLOUR JNDEX 


in the English Language 


Edited by 


F. M. ROWE, D.Sc., F.I.C. 
assisted by 
C. LEA, M.Sc. Tech. 
and 
A Large Revision Committee of [<xperts 


Size 1214” x 944.” 371 Folios (742 Pages) 
Bound in 00 . Bound in 00 
Full Leather $32 Full Cloth $28 


COLOUR USERS will find the “Alphabetical List” which sets out the various Makers of 
each Colour of the greatest use and assistance to them. 


CONTENTS 


Section A—Synthetic Organic Dyestuffs (291 folios). 

Section B—Natural Organic Dyestuffs (10 folios). 

Section C—Natural and Artificial Inorganic Colouring Matters (Mineral Pigments) (16 folios). 

Section I)—General Indices, Commercial Names, Patent Numbers, Intermediate Prcducts, etc. 
(54 folios). 


Commercial Names Formula Literature 

Scientific Names Preparation Description 

Components Discovery Properties 
Mode of Application 


of 
Over 1300 Dyes 


given, also a special column for purchaser’s notes. 
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PUBLISHED AND ISSUED BY 


The Society of Dyers and Colourists 
PEARL ASSURANCE BUILDINGS, BRADIFORD, YORKS., ENGLAND 


For further particulars required apply Tite SECRETARY 
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THE . 7” 
NEWPORT _ 
COLORS 


Fashion dictates the shades 
—but doesn’t tell the 
dyer how to obtain 
them 


(Newport does that) 


People demand certain 
qualities— but they 
don't tell the dyer what 
dye to use to be sure 
of getting them 
(Newport does that) 


Newport supplies 
“The Color You Need” 
(Newport does that) 


TRADE 
COAL TOC 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
Boston, Mass.; Providence. R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; Greensboro, N. C. 
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